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BACHARACH WINE. 


[A. D. 148—.] 


‘*Wuy should they crown me, Emperor? Why 
Should they call me hence from my wassail cheer, 
And the friends that I jest with? Surely I, 
The prince of good fellows, am happy here, — 
Far happier than if they press the weight 
Of Charlemagne's iron about my brow, 
And girdle me round with cares of state : 
Heigho! I'd rather be Palatine now, 
And live as I list, and drink my full, 
Here at thy castle of Konigsthul. 


‘* T wonder if Charlemagne ever drank 
A tankard of Assmanhausen? Nay, 
If he had, — his kingdom would never rank 
As it does with the kingdoms of earth to-day: 
For the goddess who laughs within the cup, 
Had wiled and won him from blood and war, 
And shown, as he drained her rich draughts up, 
There was something better worth living for, — 
Something to make his gruff brow glad; 
I wish from my very soul she had! 


** Consider it, Rupert. With such a realm 
As that to govern from year to year: 
The brain must be steady that holds the helm, 
The senses alert, and quick, and clear. 
And how could I dare to jest and drink, 
Till brain grew dizzy, and sense a wrack ? 
For I never would be the man, I think, 
To shirk the burden, once on my back. 
But what's an Imperial name, I pray, 
To the madness of drinking the soul away ? 


‘* This Assmanhausen! Why, I declare, 
There never was such delicious wine, 
So steeped with the sun, the sky, the air, 
Vintaged along the lordly Rhine!" 
“‘ T challenge thy word,” Prince Rupert said, — 
‘* [ know a better by sevenfold, 
With a century's warp of cobwebs spread 
Over the barrels mossed and old. 
He never has been to heaven and back, 
Who has not drunken of Bacharach !"" 


‘* Ha, so?’ By my sceptre, let me quaff 
A bowl of this wine you rate so high ; 
And if I should find it even half 
Better than Assmanhausen, — why, 
Here on the spot I'll lay you down, 
(Always I've known you'd like them well,) 
Plighted and forfeit my robe and crown: 
Bring me a flagon, and let me tell 
Whether this Bacharach wine can be 
More than an Emperor's state to me!" 


The wine was drawn and the bowls were filled, 
And they drank deep into the winter night, 
Till the Emperor's soul within him thrilled 
And tingled with such divine delight, 
That he cried : — ‘‘ Prince Rupert, if thou wilt give 
Three butts a year of Bacharach wine, 
Just such as this, through the days I live, — 
Realm, sceptre and state shall all be thine!" 
Prince Rupert sware : — For his royal guest, 
Freedom and Bacharach wine were best. 
— Margaret F. Preston. 


THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 


A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 





FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC, 


By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 





CHAPTER XVII.— (Concluded). 


For the first time during the interview, a laugh 
came to the lips of Catharine Trafford —a laugh ma- 
terially relieving her visitor. 

“Oh, do not be nervous, pray, in asking so plain 
a question, captain! How I stand with General 
Charles Lee? Magnificently, after the calculations 
ordinarily made by women, I fancy. He is quite as 
much in love with me as ever; seeks me as often as 
possible; fights me over his campaigns with Stan- 
islaus-Augustus, with the King of Portugal, and 
Frederick the Prussian; quarrels with me every 
second time, with or without a cause; details me how 
he hates and despises Washington, and what he in- 
tends to do when he comes to command the army 


that he says Washington has kept a mere rabble; 
and generally makes himself interesting to a person 
of my temperament, with the addition (and this I do 
not tell you as a warning, captain,)” her light laugh 
again sounding out bewitchingly as she spoke, “that 
he has declared his intention of forfeiting his life- 
long vow of celibacy in my behalf, and of pursuing 
with undying hate any one who dares to come be- 
tween us. Tell me, pray —is not that state of affairs 
eminently satisfactory?” 

“Eminently so, I should say!” replied the officer, 
almost moved to join in her laughter, by the nazveté 
of the statement, so unlike the lady’s usual treatment 
of him. ‘And, such being the case, there can not 
be much doubt of your being able to extract from 
him — . 

“ Anything that I wish, and much more than I de- 
sire!” was the prompt interruption. ‘ Depend upon 
it, that if I even find Charles Lee’s fondness running 
short, I have only to appeal to his rage, to learn ali 
that he knows or fancies!” 

“That is all, then, I think —and thanks for so 
much,” said the captain, rising and throwing his 
heavy coat about him in readiness for departure. 
Even with the making of this motion, and without 
otherwise alluding to the fact, he drew from the 
pocket of his waistcoat and placed on the table, so 
carefully that no jingle could alarm any waiting ear, 
what the eye could easily recognize as a purse well 
filled with coin of some description. Catharine 
Trafford neither acknowledged her sight of the ob- 
ject, as an acceptance, nor made any motion of rejec- 
tion; she might, for any look or action, have been 
unaware of its existence ; she was, once again, calmly 
and almost stonilv herself, as she had been at the 
commencement of the interview. Merely, as she 
relighted the extinguished candle at the fire, to light 
the visitor and herself down the dark stairway, she 
said : 

“Captain Anstruther, permit me a question and a 
suggestion.” 

“Certainly, madame, with pleasure.” 

“In what direction do you ride?” 

For an instant, again there came out of the frank 
eyes of the captain the same sidelong and suspicious 
look which had been visible there when first enter- 
ing the apartment; but it passed away again as soon, 
scarcely giving time for note before he answered : 

“To the bridge, two miles below; then over the 
Schuylkill, to Norristown, if I meet no obstruction 
by the way. Had you a reason of importance for 
asking, madame ?”’ 

“If you ride in that direction—none. I felt it 
my duty to hint to you that the road by the King of 
Prussia is not the safest, at present; nothing more.” 

“Many thanks, again —I will heed the warning, 
without further question.” 

Five minutes later, courteously shown by Cathar- 
ine Trafford through the parlor where Ephraim Reed 
and his wife still pursued what appeared to be the two 
winter occupations of their lives, and bidden good- 
night by her at the outer door with that brief cere- 
mony needed by cousinship — Captain Anstruther 
passed down the snowy path leading to the out 
houses, and rode away toward Norristown. Ten 
minutes thereafter, Catharine Trafford was back in 
her chamber, lying on the couch before the dying 
fire in what seemed the very abandonment of angry 
shame and self-abasement, but with one shapely foot 
touching the floor, and ground under it what seemed 
to be a purse of gold, stamped and flattened in mad 
rage ! 


” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FROM BEHIND A CORD-WOOD RANK. 


“ Dead sure of yer man, are ye, Bill Jims?” 

“Sure and sartin, Joe Tatum! I never go off at 
half-cock, any more than old Queen Anne here,” 
tapping the butt of the long queen’s-arm as he spoke. 
“That is, ye onderstand— not so much sartin of my 
man, as of the kind o’ man he is —a Britisher, some 
sort or other, sure; and comin’ down this yere road, 
every few nights, on some errand that won't bear 
candle-light, let alone sunlight. Ye can take my hat, 
coat and boots, Joe, if that ain’t gospil!” 

“Wall, if that’s sure, Bill, ’tain’t o’ much conse- 
kens who the man is, anyway. None o’ them in- 
fernal Britishers, or Hussians, or anything o’ that 
stripe, has any business within three or four miles 0’ 
the gineral’s quarters, that’s sure ; and they wouldn't 
be comin’ if there was not something in the wind — 
spyin’, or layin’ traps for a surprise, or something 





like that.” 


“T hain’t told ye afore, Joe,” said Bill Jims (whose 
true name may possibly have been William James, 
with the family cognomen abbreviated as if a Chris- 
tian one), “ but ye might as well hev my idee, and see 
what you think of it. Heard anything of the woman 
down to Cedar?” 

“Old Reed’s?—yes, a little, though not much. 
What about fer 2? Anything to do with this chap, do 
you think?” responded Joe, with a new interest. 

“That’s what I’m a-comin’ to,” answered Bill. “I 
seed her, a few days ago, with old Reed, in two 
cheers, in a sled, up there nigh the King o’ Prussia. 
I tell you, Joe, she’s a stunner. Spite of her bein’ 
wrapped up so, she’s harnsome as a picter; ye 
couldn’t hide her by wrappin’ her up, any more than 
the sun jest by drawin’ a few clouds around it. Tall, 
Joe—taller’n a good many men, with a face like 
wax, and eyes that seem to go right through a fel- 
ler’s gizzard —that there woman could do what she 
liked, with any man that I ever seed; don’t keer if 
he was even a minister!” 

“Phew!” said Joe, a little impatiently. ‘Seems 
to me, Bill Jims, that she’s been puttin’ a halter on 
you, anyway. But what’s that got to do with this 
horseback feller? Goes down there a courtin’ of 
her, eh? Cause, if I thought so, blarst me if I’d 
draw a bead on him, any more than I’d knock over a 
mother-quail on her nest! Courtin’s allowable, Bill, 
even in war-time; so if that’s what you mean —” 

“That’s jest exactly what I don’t mean!” inter- 
rupted Bill. “If you’d keep yer tongue still, Joe, 
once in awhile, long enough to let your brains have 
fair play, maybe you’d understand something. No! 
Now ye know old Reed, nigh as well as I do?”’ 





“Yes—an old Tory as well as a Quaker, I've an 
idee.” 
“Jest so. Well, now — what was that there harn- 


some woman, no relation to Reed or his wife, as I 
can heern tell on, comin’ down there for, jest at the 
time when the army was a squattin’ down at the 
Forge?” 

“Why, thunder, Bill !— ye don’t believe that she is 
a spy, do ye?” 

“Have a good deal o’ strong suspicion that way, 
Joe, puttin’ this and that together. I’ve heern tell 
more than one time, about fightin’ people, hereaway 
and thereaway, employin’ their women cattle to go 
into places as would have been risky for the men, 
and pick up what they wanted to know; haven't 
you, Joe?” 

“Sometimes — maybe — I disremember,” said Joe, 
whose historical information may have been less ex- 
tensive than that of his companion. “But if you 
say that you believe that she is a spy, Joe —” 

“I say, Bill, that I have strong suspicions that 
way,” again the other interrupted. ‘Then I say that 
this horseman — svjer, or whatever he may be, and a 
Britisher, anyway, or he wouldn’t have been there — 
has been seen close to the Grove, and always 0’ 
nights. Stands to reason, then, that the harnsome 
woman zs a spy, and that she kerries on her deviltry 
with the Britishers in the city, through that very 
dientical horseman. Don’t you see? That's why 
I’ve got you to lay for him, with me; that’s why 
we'll put a bead on him, sure, when he comes back.” 

Something of the purpose of these men may be 
easily gathered from their conversation, as well as 
the beliefs of one of them, leading to the spending 
of some hours, if not a whole night, in the sharp 
wintry air, especially for the benefit of the m._ sus- 
pected. But the explanation is needed, of saying 
that the time was the same night when Captain An- 
struther made the important call upon Catharine 
Trafford, recorded in the last chapter,— and that the 
place was an ambush on the road between Valley 
Forge and the King of Prussia, a little beyond that 
point at which any one leaving Cedar Grove would 
have turned away toward the latter. 

Comparatively scanty as are the woods, to-day, in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, entitled to be called forests, 
it will be remembered that in seventeen hundred and 
seventy-eight a large proportion of the whole face 
of the country was covered with timber growth 
worthy to be called by that ambitious designation ; 
and during the winter season, when not hindered or 
disturbed by the hostilities then so widely raging, the 
sound of the woodman’s ax rang cheerily through 
the frosty air, leveling the monarchs of the grove 
and preparing alike for the needs of the broad fire- 
places and chimneys of the time, and for that period 
when little should remain of all that proud sylvan 
glory. During the previous winter, mgst of the 
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been felled, worked up into the convenient shape of 
cord-wood, and piled at the side of the road for 
future removal, making a close barrier for some 
score of yards, of quite the height of a man’s head, 
with intervals of less altitude caused by careless 
piling or the removal of a certain quantity of the 
wood for use. Beyond this, at either end, half- 
cleared trees and brushwood, remains of earlier 
woodcraft, formed the most impenetrable of hedges, 
and almost totally obscured the view into the road; 
but here, where there was a somewhat rapid descent 
into a hollow, looking over the top of the cord-wood 
pile, or through any one of the breaks in it, forming 
natural loop-holes and embrasures, there was a clear 
sight along the broken highway, the clearer because 
of the snow on the opposite side and the field be- 
yond, and making it impossible for any one to pass 
along it without being under view for a considerable 
distance. 

Behind this barrier it was that the two, whose 
names have already come to us in their conversation, 
had ensconced themselves; and that they had ex- 
pected a somewhat extended term of waiting was 
evident from the fact that they had kindled a fire 
from some broken fence-rails and brush, entirely 
invisible from the road, but serving an excellent 
purpose in keeping warm their feet and lower limbs, 
as one could stand on each side of it and enjoy the 
warmth while keeping watch over the convenient 
obstruction. In the hand of each, as he stood, was 
grasped one of those old muskets which had come 
into the country during the French war, and from 
which so much of the guerrilla and no small part 
of the army service of the struggle were supplied. 
Rough-faced, coarsely clothed men, both, having no 
other connection with the series of events under 
consideration than the single action of that night, 
and presenting no special feature for comment or 
description; but types of a large proportion of those 
who did what may be called the “ outside work” of 
the conflict — uneducated, impulsive, often erring 
and not seldom criminal, though undeniably patri- 
otic and acting in what they believed to be the line 
of their duty. 

Two hours earlier on that memorable night, Tatum, 
living some two miles westward from the King of 
Prussia tavern, had been called upon by Jims, living 
half-a-mile farther distant than himself in the same 
direction,—in a sort of comradery which subsequent 
developments showed to have existed even in that 
strongly royalist section — little differing from that of 
the minute-men of the Eastern States. Jims, coming 
homeward from some errand to the banks of the 
Schuylkill, had seen a horseman ride down the road 
leading from the tavern of the ambiguous name, and 
.take that turning which would carry him to Cedar 
Grove. Enough of light had then been remaining, 
with the snow to aid, for him to recognize the ac- 
credited “ Britisher’’ of previous visits to the same 
locality, whom, in his own mind, Jims had already 
marked out as a proper victim for the popular am- 
bush. He had a grown son, to whom, if the struggle 
should go on long enough, he intended to impart all 
the education of the guerrilla, but as yet too young 
to be depended upon in enterprises demanding the 
cool head and the steady hand; so he had left the 
youngster sitting at home, and sought for his com- 
rade of the night in the ready Tatum, gradually im- 
parting to the latter, as they sought their place of 
concealment, and afterward, as we have heard, the 
duty that was to be done and the motives impelling 
it. 

It has already been made evident that Tatum was 
a shade in doubt as to the personality of the in- 
tended victim, until reassured by Jims; and we have 
also already seen that he objected to the shooting of 
men, whatever their nationality or profession, when 
in pursuance of that pleasant penance known as 
“courting.” But it may fairly be presumed that the 
words of his comrade quickly disabused him of 
any such erroneous pity in the present case, and 
that he grasped his old queen’s-arm with as much 
homicidal force as the other, when led to believe 
that he had to do with a spy, or, worse than a spy, 
the employer of spies and messenger between a 
located one and the officers of the obnoxious royal 
army. 

“Oh, that’s the game, then, is it?” he exclaimed, 
when Bill Jims had ended his explanation. ‘“Spyin’, 
or layin’ traps, as I said afore! Well, I’ve axed 
about as many questions, tryin’ to prove that he 
wasn’t guilty, as a plain man has any call to ax — 








here, when he oughter be at home and in out of the 
cold, why, if this here old thing happens to go off, 
right in the direction where he is, whose fault will it 
be — mine or his’n, I should like to know?” 

‘Right you are, every time, Joe Tatum, when you 
get a chance to argufy the thing out correct,”’ was 
the encouraging comment of Jims, giving him at 
the same moment a slap on the back which served 
the double purpose of emphasizing the opinion and 
warming his own numbed hands. “So that’s settled, 
and everything’s. ready for my gentleman! And 
mind, Joe, if ever there’s anything out of this, on- 
pleasant, or so— mind, that the fault’s all mine, and 
if anybody’s to swing, or get an ounce of cold lead 
on account of it, ’tain’t you, but me, for you wouldn’t 
have been here but for me!” 

Whether the cold of the night for a time after 
chilled their words, or whether both judged it pru- 
dent to preserve silence as against the chance of 
possible discovery — certain it is that for some space 
thereafter no word passed between the two. The 
night was indeed bitter cold; and without the fire, in 
that inaction, even their tough frames would have 
been thoroughly chilled in what had now grown to 
some three hours of waiting. No one had passed 
the road; all was and had been silence, except as 
now and then a sharp blast of the winter wind went 
sighing through the leafless trees on either hand, 
and added to the desolate coldness of the place and 
the time. Silent and stern, then, as are traditionally 
supposed to be the ministers of fate, they watched 
and waited with that deadly purpose —a purpose 
which many who read will believe to have been quite 
unwarranted; which thousands will condemn as 
mere murderous intent without aim or reason; but 
which all can not wholly reprobate, until some of the 
records of later wars in which we as a people have 
supplied both the belligerent forces, are washed 
away and forgotten. Once, in that waiting, the fire 
burning somewhat low and the cold increasing, Bill 
Jims, leaving the other alone on the watch, broke 
up part of an additional fallen fence-rail and added 
it to the pile, with no more idea of the purpose for 
which he was really creating that renewed blaze, 
than had, say, the leaden pellets in his own musket, 
of their deadly destination. 

It must have been past eleven o’clock —if there is 
such a thing in a winter night, beside a country 
road, with possibly no time-piece within a league — 
when the silence was at last broken by what seemed 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. Both heard it at nearly 
the same instant, sounding up from the road below, 
in the direction from which the fated horseman was 
expected. Both said “ Hark!” and “ Listen!” at the 
same second. Both listened, and knew that they had 
not been deceived. There was the beat of a horse’s 
feet, ridden rapidly, and coming from toward Cedar 
Grove. Then they knew that the time was at hand, 
and that in the next moment all would be done or 
missed. But at least one of the two understood 
that, even in the dusk, and with a horseman riding 
at greater speed than was there likely, missing was a 
thing literally impossible. The explanation of his 
confidence was communicated to the. other, quickly 
and in a low voice, little chance as there was of his 
being overheard. 

“There he comes, and now for it!” said Tatum, 
laying his musket across a broken part of the pile, 
forming an embrasure. 

“Yes, there he comes, and see where he goes!” 
grimly answered Bill Jims, in that low voice. ‘Take 
him in the head, Joe, for you have ball. Mine’s 
buck-shot, about two ounces of ’em, and I’m agoin’ 
to fire low; sure to hit him somewhere.” 

The next moment the rider emerged into the par- 
tial sight of the watchers — such as could be afforded 
by the winter midnight and some fifty yards of dis- 
tance. They could see a dark figure, with a cap, on 
a dark horse, galloping along rapidly and uncon- 
cernedly. Not a word between the two, now —as, 
when all is arranged, last words are always a folly. 
Five beats of the pulse, and the figure was nearly 
opposite — five more, and he would be past the line 
of fire. ‘Now!’ came the word from Bill Jims; and 
both fired together, the two streams of flame pour- 
ing over the top of the pile with the suddenness, 
and alas! with the deadly force, of the lightning! 
One half-stifled scream of agony burst from the 
rider; the horse was seen, even through the slight 
smoke of the guns, to rear in affright; and then the 
figure of the rider toppled over and fell heavily to 
earth with that dull thud which seems to be the 





that’s my idee; and now, if he comes ridin’ along 


horse, wresting the bridle from the dying hand, suc- 
cumbed to his fright, broke away, and fled rapidly 
up the road toward the King of Prussia. Whatever 
had been intended— whatever was to be — the deed 
was accomplished ! 

It was war-time, but neither of the slayers of the 
suspected spy had as yet fully served an apprentice- 
ship to the dreadful trade; neither had as yet be- 
come fully alive to the ease with which homicide can 
be palliated as well as committed. For quite a mo- 
ment, after seeing the figure of the slain man fall 
from the horse and the frightened animal flee away, 
all the movement made by either was that each 
looked round. without word, at the other! Then, 
with one half-shuddering impulse (so rapidly does 
the mentality change, under certain conditions!) 
each leaned his musket against the pile and started 
for the road. Having committed no crime, there 
was no necessity of escaping the. consequences of 
one, apart from the fact that they were in a lonely 
road, at midnight, with no possibility of their deed 
being known except from their own lips. Besides, 
on the body of the “ spy’ there might be papers of 
consequence: let us not undervalue them so much 
as to believe that at the moment either thought of 
money possibly also on that remain of what had so 
lately been a living man. 

They sprang, side by side, into the road. They 
approached the body, where it lay, a doubled heap, 
in the centre of the highway. Little was to be seen, 
in the dusk, beyond the mere form, and a horrible 
assertion of blood which showed itself in the whole 
face being streamed over with the red fluid from a 
wound in the forehead, which had, however, not 
borne away the cap. Before they had yet stooped 
over him, a new thought struck both at the same 
moment: how much more readily and satisfactorily 
would be made the search, beside the fire in the rear 
of the barrier, with its warmth and light! Hurriedly 
they took up the body, carried it to one end of the. 
pile, and thence around to the fire, which Tatum en- 
livened to a momentarily bright blaze by kicking 
into it some of the rail-splinters lying near. 

As the light blazed up, Bill Jims stooped over the 
figure, as if to begin the rummaging of the pockets. 
As he did so, Tatum, not yet turned away from the 
fire, heard him utter a horrified exclamation, and saw 
him start back, and then rush forward again and pull 
away the cap from the wounded brow. A youth of 
eighteen lay there, commonly clothed, the eyes wide 
open in agony, part of the brow torn away, and the 
form already stiffening in death. Bill Jims was on 
his knees beside the body, staring at the face with 
eyes almost as stony as those of the dead, and utter- 
ing words that the other never forgot, in all that the 
war additionally brought of violence and desolation. 

“My Bill! My boy! God strike me dead!—I 
have killed my boy! Look, Joe!—it can’t be —it 
must be —tell me, isn’t that Bill? Why don’t you 
speak? My boy, and I killed him! God strike me 
dead, for I don’t want to live!”’ 

It had needed only one look, for the father ; it only 
needed a second, and those words, spite of the blood 
streaming over the face, to tell Joe Tatum that the 
corpse was indeed that of Bill Jims’ son, bearing the 
same name, who had thus been slain by father and 
friend. It was only later that he knew how the lad, 
caring nothing for the winter night cold, and in love 
with a girl of his own age living down near the bank 
of the Schuylkill, had borrowed the horse of one of 
the neighbors, after his father’s departure, and per- 
haps in the freedom of that very departure — ridden 
away to his boyish love-tryst, and spent the last 
hours that he was ever to know on earth with the 
object of his young fancy, to meet that awful fate on 
his return homeward. 

The stricken and blood-stained father was still 
kneeling by the body, still uttering words of mad 
grief and self-upbraiding. Rough Joe Tatum’s heart 
bled for him, even more than for the boy whose brow 
his bullet had pierced, riding home from that very 
‘courting ’’ which he had just declared allowable, 
and that he “would as soon kill a mother-quail on 
her nest” as any one who had that for his errand! 
But how could he comfort the father, who had not 
only shared in the terrible crime, but led him into it ? 
What words with which to take away one pang of 
self-upbraiding? He tried to speak to him, but 
scarcely succeeded in saying one intelligible word; 
the while the momentarily rekindled fire died away 
again, and only threw a faint reflection on the kneel- 
ing father and the corpse of his murdered son. 





special property of crushed human flesh, while the 


Suddenly Bill Jims staggered to his feet. It was 
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too dark for even his comrade to see the terrible 
face, with its eyes bloodshot and the mouth drawn 
as if by a stroke of palsy. Nor was Joe Tatum 


‘ able to quite catch, at first, the words accompanying 


his rising. 

“God strike me dead!” he rather moaned than 
spoke. “1 can’t tell Betsy, Joe Tatum !—you must 
try to do it, and try to make her understand that | 
didn’t mean to kill 42.” 


nied 





THE ODALISQUE. — RICHTER. 


“Yes, Bill—don’t take on so; I'll tell her. Oh, 
Lord, what'll we ever do!” was the answer of his 
companion, not too connected, and perhaps the worst 
that could have been uttered under the circum- 
stances. 

Tatum did not know, in the half-dusk, what was 
being done, or he might possibly have checked the 
movement. What was done, was this. Leaving 
home on his deadly errand, Bill Jims, perhaps be- 
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lieving that in the course of it he might come into 
closer quarters with some foe than would allow “ old 
Queen Anne” to be available, had thrust into his 
pocket a pistol, ready loaded for any emergency. 
The presence of a weapon is often the deadliest of 
temptations. This man, who could slay a spy from 
behind a wall, and lead a comrade into the same 
blind deed, could not meet the consequences of his 
act, when they involved the carrying home of the 





body of his son, and looking into the face of that 
son’s mother! He had been fumbling with the 
weapon, in his pocket, as he rose: at that moment 
the fell cowardice thoroughly overcame him; and 
before Joe Tatum could guess his intention, he had 
put the pistol to his temple and literally blown out 
his brains, with the side of the head containing 
them, falling without a cry on the corpse of his son, 
and leaving his poor comrade not only with two 
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pieces of intelligence to communicate to “ Betsy,” 
but with the care of two guns and two bodies, alone 
beside the fatal road and the dying fire, in the winter 
midnight. 

“The road by the King ot Prussia is not the safest, 
at present,” Catharine Trafford had said, only an hour 
or two before, to the departing Captain Anstruther. 
It certainly would not have been so, on that night, 
had he returned as he went. But for any fear of the 


two muskets that night supposedly aimed at his life, 
he might thereafter have ridden there in all safety. 
For the hand holding one was dead and cold; and 
that of Joe Tatum, holding the other, was not likely 
to perform a second of those blind and reprehensible 
violences of savage war, at whatever call of patriot- 
ism or demand of comradery. He had had quite 
enough, for one lifetime, of eye-shut operations in 
which some other took all the responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
COLONEL GEORGE VERNON’S SECOND CONFERENCE. 


When Colonel George Vernon, on the night of 
the 15th of January, made his second approach to 
the house of the Quaker, at Cedar Grove, at some 
eight o’clock in the evening—it is probable that, 
however absorbed he might otherwise have been in 
those matters constituting material for the proposed 
interview, no small share of his anxiety was found in 
the fact that he would either fail to see Catharine 
Trafford alone (in which event the public business, 
to say the least, must suffer), or be obliged again to 
witness the abandonment of their comfortable fire- 
side by Ephraim Reed and his wife, in order to his 
enjoying that desired private conference. But Col- 
onel Vernon was not the first, as he has not been 
the last, to foresee difficulties having no existence, 
and to revolve schemes for removing obstructions 
already well out of the way. 

For when once more the stout foot sounded on 
the floor of the piazza and the clear and decided 
knock rang through the house, though his first 
glance was one of disappointment, a very different 
sensation rapidly succeeded. It was the Quaker 
himself who opened the door, and who said, as be- 
fore: “Enter, friend!” replying to the “Good even- 
ing!” of the visitor, with the additional: ‘Good 
evening to thee, friend — thee is welcome.” Scarcely 
had the colonel found time to sweep his eye around 
the room, to greet with a bow the presence of Han- 
nah Reed, and to see that she for whom he especially 
looked was not present—when Ephraim Reed re- 
lieved his momentary anxiety by a few words uttered 
while he followed a late example of Catharine, light- 
ing the candle which had been standing in readiness 
on the table: 

“The young woman whom thee seeks, friend, is 
not gone away, as thee fears; she is in her own 
chamber, where there is a fire and all comfort. I 
have her desire that I would show thee up, when 
thee came; and I will do so if thee pleases.” 

Had Colonel George Vernon been a man of the 
world, he would probably have taken note, as he 
obeyed the movement of the Quaker, of a marked 
change which had occurred in what might be called 
the proprieties of the house, within the preceding 
eight-and-forty hours. Only that time past, the host 
had thought it necessary to warn his female guest of 
the peril of even remaining alone, in the common 
room, with one who was but a stranger; now, he was 
lighting that stranger, without remark, to what he 
designated as the young woman’s own chamber! 
Certainly, if the oddity struck him, he must have 
resolved it by deciding that, whoever and whatever 
she might be in other regards, Catharine Trafford 
must be a power in the house, capable not only of 
making laws for herself, but of enforcing them upon 
the obedience of others. Perhaps some following 
and even stranger thoughts may have passed through 
his mind, in the brief time elapsing while he left the 
lower room at the heels of the Quaker, threaded the 
stairway and passages, and found himself waiting for 
the reply from within to the knock of the host, at 
the door entered by Captain Anstruther on the pre- 
vious evening. 

That reply was not long in coming. Nearly on 
the instant the lady opened the door, with a word of 
welcome and the extending of the wondrous white 
fingers, and the officer, while the Quaker delivered 
his candle into hands that would soon need it more 
than his own, entered the apartment and saw the 
door closed behind him —to realize, perhaps, the 
moment after, a closer though profane understanding 
of the sacred words: “ And so thou bringest them to 
the haven where they would be!” than had ever be- 
fore fallen to his experience. 

The chamber, with its light on the table, its two or 
three chairs, its lounge, its liberal fire of logs drop- 
ping away from blaze to the heat of ruddy coals, and 
its closed door indicating the bedroom adjoining — 
all this was precisely as Captain Anstruther had so 
lately seen it; and yet how differently it looked to 
the eyes now for the first time privileged to dwell 
upon it! To the British captain, there had merely 
been a pleasant apartment —very humble beside 
many others that he was accustomed to enter; and 
its occupant had been a lady, reasonably young and 
very fair, but moving him no more, outside of words 
and actions connected with a mission involying the 
reverse of respect, than one of the pieces of furni- 
ture surrounding her. This to the emissary of King 
George: to the Continental officer, what? He, too, 





had a mission, and one of the most practical descrip- 
tion; and to him the lady should have been what 
she was to the other, and nothing more. Nay, she 
should have been even less, if there is truth in that 
dictum which holds youth to be more impressible 
than age, and believes that blood and brain cool when 
the fourth decade of man’s life is going onward to 
the fifth. Yet to this man, the apartment, as he en- 
tered it, seemed far more than a presence-chamber 
in any palace trodden by human feet — more like 
some bower in one of the fairy realms of old legend, 
in which the comer, if permitted, could be content 
to ‘fold away his wings of wandering and remain in a 
happy and delicious enchantment forever. For to 
him, the woman before him was something more 
than a fair woman: she was to him (there can now 
be no doubt of the fact, nor must the pen hesitate 
in the declaration) the long-sought and late-found 
embodiment of all that was poetical in his nature — 
something informing every place and object around 
her with an aroma and atmosphere of delicious in- 
toxication—something perhaps to be _ respected, 
perhaps to be feared or even despised, but in either 
case to be loved with a delirious devotion verging 
upon idolatry. 

And yet, how little of all this was conveyed by 
any glance or gesture of Colonel George Vernon, 
bred to self-restraint except under extraordinary 
circumstances, and entering that chamber with ob- 
jects so different in view from any enticing the 
lover! He could not but mark again, at the very 
instant of coming into Catharine Trafford’s presence, 
the perfect stately form, the soft brown eyes with 
lashes that veiled them almost to darkness, the coro- 
net of abundant chestnut hair touched with gold 
wherever fire-light or lamp-light shone upon it, and 
all this brought into new grace and appropriateness 
in its new setting of pale gray which had taken the 
place of dead black in her costume. He could not 
but mark all these details, as one sees the whole 
landscape in a single flash of lightning; but there 
was small reason to believe that the brown eyes, 
looking through their vail of long lashes, could see 
that any strong emotion shook the stalwart form, as 
the officer threw off his hat on entering, touched the 
white hand with precisely that familiarity accorded 
to the gentleman receiving the greeting of a lady, 
and accepted with:a bow of acknowledgment the 
chair tendered him beside the little table. 

In the next moment, Catharine Trafford was seated 
opposite him, with no perceptible flush on the waxen 
cheek, and no sign of embarrassment :in the recol- 
lection of what had been and what was to be. She 
it was, too, who removed the first awkwardness of 
the position, by entering at once upon the business 
occasioning the second interview, and the motives 
inducing the change of apartments. 

“TI promised you, Colonel Vernon,” she said, “two 
nights since, to satisfy you, so far as lay in my 
power, on certain points that you believed to be 
within my knowledge.” 

“A promise, madame, which honored me, as much 
as I hope and believe that the fulfillment will advan- 
tage the cause I serve,’’ was the bowed reply. 

“T need not tell you,” she proceeded, “ how much 
is involved in the few words I have to say, and how 
necessary it is that strict privacy should attend my 
speaking. This may excuse, I hope, the liberty 1 
have taken of treating you as a confidential friend, 
in bringing you to my own apartment, where neces- 
sarily 1 receive only friends and never strangers.” 

“In this, too, I am doubly honored, madame,” was 
the response. “I might even think the honor and 
the confidence both too great, did I not come with 
the introduction of one whom you trust implicitly, 
even as I feel that you can trust me.” 

“Of that I am sure — very sure, Colonel Vernon!” 
And two or three times, as the lady spoke, she nod- 
ded her stately head as if giving additional force to 
her expression of confidence. 

“ Thanks for what I will try to deserve. And now, 
in your own way, madame, whatever answer you may 
feel free to make to my question of the other even- 
ing.” 

“Tam almost afraid,” Catharine Trafford proceeded, 
“that I have even a worse name than I deserve: in 
other words, that I may have been credited with 
knowledge not at all in my possession, and that you 
will consequently be disappointed when all is told. 
So much premised, I shall be glad if you will assist 
me by naming especially the matters which you wish 
made clearer.” 


questions, I will do so. Pardon me if I seem to be 
taking a liberty in the first. How well do you know 
General Charles Lee, madame?” 

For a moment there was a pouting of the full lips, 
and a lifting of the brown eyes with something akin 
to anger in their light. But this only for that brief 
space. Then their owner said, with a voice very low 
and a little troubled: 

“I had hoped, colonel, that I should not be called 
upon, first, to do the only thing that I dislike to do, 
of the whole.” 

“A thousand pardons, madame —” the officer be- 
gan, but was interrupted by the same voice, still 
very low, yet wonderfully distinct : 

“No — no apologies, I pray, Colonel Vernon. You 
had a perfect right, under my promise and the re- 
quirement of Nekaneshwa, to ask the question, and 
I have a corresponding duty to answer it. Let me 
do so, at once. I know Charles Lee, probably as 
well as he has ever been known, during his life, by 
any other than himself; nay, perhaps I may say 
quite as well as he has known himself, under most 
circumstances.” 

“Thanks for the candor, which becomes you, mad- 
ame— may I add like everything else you say or 
do?” 

““No— please do not pay me compliments; at 
least, not yet. You do not know —I must at least 
suppose that you do not know —the secret of my 
close acquaintance with General Lee.” 

“T know nothing, madame, that I have not a right 
to know,” was the reassuring reply of the officer; 
though its effect could scarcely have been recognized 
in the next development on the lady’s face—a 
blush, hot as noon, though lovely as the flush of 
dawn, burning through the clear wax of the cheeks 
for just one instant, as she added a half-score of 
words: 

“Charles Lee has been, for some time past, my 
declared suitor.” 

“Good heavens, madame! and I have ventured —.” 
Colonel Vernon, as he spoke, half rose from his 
chair, in unmistakable agitation, though he resumed 
it again at a gesture from the lady, the sentence 
being left uncompleted. 

“Please to believe that you have ventured noth- 
ing. and that I have not spoken one word which it 
pained me to say. Charles Lee, I repeat it, has been, 
for some time past, my declared and ardent suitor. 
Do not think me vain if I add, that, had the matter 
been dependent on him alone, we should before this 
time have been under an engagement of marriage. 
No— please do not interrupt me. We are not en- 
gaged, and will never be. I do not—” and then, 
from whatever cause, the red flush of a late moment 
burned again as transiently on cheek and brow —‘“I 
do not love him, and shall never be his wife. Mean- 
while, I respect him, and at the same time pity him. 
I would do anything that was not false to myself, to 
make him wholly and entirely the noble man of 
which he now supplies only a magnificent half.” 

Catharine Trafford had been speaking with energy 
—almost with vehemence, in these last words. No 
one could have doubted either of her assertions: 
that she did not love Charles Lee; that she held a 
strong regard for him and his reputation. 

“T think that you have saved me at once the pain 
and the trouble of asking one question, madame,” 
said the Continental colonel, when she paused. “I 
was about to request your opinion whether General 
Lee was at heart and truly attached to the patriot 
cause? After what you have said, I can derive my 
own answer: you do not believe him false or dan- 
gerous?” 

“ Dangerous? yes— very dangerous,” was the re- 
ply. “Dangerous to himself and to others, from 
unbridled temper and controlling vanity. False to 
any cause which he professes to espouse? never! 
Colonel Vernon, you may be sure that I know the 
man of whom I speak, and act safely upon my esti- 
mate of him.” 

“I thank you, madame, and I believe you,” an- 
swered the officer. “Am I to believe, then, that he 
is not one of the leading intriguers for the command 
of the army?” 

“No, colonel—that does not follow,” said Cath- 
arine Trafford. ‘The man who has fought, and ac- 
cording to all accounts, fought well, in so many 
European armies, may well believe himself the most 
capable of commanders, and aspire to supreme com- 
mand, without any intention of betraying the cause 
—really with the strongest wish, however mistaken, 





“If I have your permission, then, to put absolute 
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baton of General Washington, 
the utmost care and attention.” 

“Ha!” spoke Colonel Vernon, somewhat more 
suddenly than was his wont. “Those anonymous 
dispatches to Congress, then, assuming to come 
from New England: he was their author, was he 
not?” 

“Not of one of them, colonel,” was the quick re- 
ply. “If I am correctly informed, the author of 
those dispatches is really the New England man that 
he calls himself, and one who had much to do with 
the first troubles in Massachusetts.” 

“Enough, madame, on that point,”’ broke in the 
officer, again in some haste, as if to prevent the ut- 
terance of a name. Had the lady spoken but a few 
words more, the name would undoubtedly have been 
given as that of Samuel Adams — then suspected by 
a few of the better informed, now known to all read- 
ers of the national history, to have been the well- 
meaning but fearfully misguided assailant of the 
chief. 


and one demanding 
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“THE CHRISTENING.” 

WE have the pleasure of presenting, on the first 
page of this number, “The Christening,” another 
picture from the eminent French artist, Merle, which 
every observant patron of 7HZ ALDINE will readily 
recognize as further tracing the career of the young 
artist of “The Path of Duty,” from the same facile 
pencil, given in No. 16 of the current series. In that 
picture, as will be remembered, the hero is seen turn- 
ing away from the blandishments of a group of at- 
tractive sirens, mentally if not physically shutting 
his ears to the words that might otherwise keep him 
within the reach of their dangerous allurements, 
and starting out on that “ path of duty” which may 
be more or less rugged in traversing, but which is 
certain to lead at last to a happiness and content de- 
nied to the recklessly self-indulgent. In the present 
picture, something of the pleasant sequel of this 
prudent course is seen, in the young man grown to 
be husband and father, accompanied by the happy 
objects of his honorable love, mother and child, 
descending the steps of the church in which the 
seal of baptism has just been set on the brow of his 
babe, surrounded by friends, and evidently -in the 
enjoyment of a happiness less fierce and tempting 
than some of the raptures of the past, but with the 
elements of endurance in its freedom from all ques- 
tionable characteristics, and the fact that the resolu- 
tion in favor of “duty” has not been the impulse of 
a moment, but moves the conduct of a life. 
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THIS female feature in imperial Eastern life, of 
whom the celebrated German artist, Richter, painted 
the charming picture which we present herewith, 
blending quickness of appreciation and the melan- 
choly of her confined position, with girlish beauty ot 
the highest order, and a certain piquancy of hope 
that yet something may occur to place her beside 
her more favored sisters, —this odalisque, as she is 
called in the untranslatable idiom of the Arabic, is so 
picturesque a character,‘and so little understood by 
the body of readers, that a few words with reference 
to her actual position, accompanying the picture, are 
well in place. By many readers not versed in Ori- 
ental life and habits, the odalisque, say at the abode 
of the Turkish monarch or his ambitious subordinate 
of Egypt, is believed to be one of many sultanas to 
the potentate. By many others she is supposed to 
be a sort of dancing-girl, ministering by music and 
the practice of her-art to the pleasures of the court. 
Meanwhile, she is far from being either, in the Turk- 
ish Empire or the Egyptian Khedivate — at Stamboul 
or Cairo. There is and can be but one sultana, in 
the true sense of the name, in either case, though 
sometimes four bear the title, and there may be and 
are many favorites — wives in all except the name. 
The odalisque does not even fill the latter position, 
but one far more humble — being literally one of the 
ornamental servants of the harem, expected to do 
the menial offices of the sultan’s favorites, and with 
her highest hope found in the possibility that she 
may attract the eye of the amiable despot and thus 
rise to the position of a favorite. Such possibilities 
are by no means overlooked in the selection of the 
corps, who are very numerous: were it not so, so 
much of beauty would not be found among them, as 
really makes the name something like a synonym for 








winning grace, as used in all countries outside of the 
one which holds them. However humble, and to 
some degree hopeless, the original position of the 
odalisque, instances have not been wanting, or even 
rare, of her having sprung suddenly into favoritism 
and prominent position in the state —even to sul- 
tanaship, through her beauty, her vivacity, and her 
aggregated knowledge of the arts of pleasing. 
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BEYOND a doubt, the most picturesque as well as 
the most beautiful figure in all imaginative and 
mythical romance, is that of Ondine, the water- 
nymph, called alternately “ Ondina,” “ Lorelei,” “ Lur- 
line,” and many other names bearing the same sig- 
nificance in different languages. This lovely being 
figures, under one or another name, in probably 
more legends, poems and romances, than any other 
known to tradition —a fact not unnatural, when we 
remember the theory of her origin and the beauty 
of her natural surroundings. Ondine is supposed to 
be a visible water-spirit, living ordinarily beneath 
the waves, but often appearing above them, in what 
the careless eye believes to be the mere flash of foam 
of some torrent. Under peculiar circumstances, she 
is capable of assuming her full human shape of a 
lovely maiden, dressed in spotless white, and moving 
in the guise of a mortal on the earth. She has no 
soul, however, and is accordingly ever liable to be 
sent back to her water-caves; so that when (as 
seems to be not uncommon) a mortal man recognizes 
and falls in love with her, on the land, he has the 
power to do her the one great benefit of endowing 
her with that wanting soul, and thus making her his 
earthly companion with the elements of immortality. 
This feature in the water-nymph's nature and capa- 
city, supplies the principal topic and cause of action 
in the charming romance of “ Ondine,” by the Ger- 
man Baron de la Motte Fouqué — possibly the most 
beautiful and beautifully told legend in all literature, 
even with the admirable compositions of the late 
Hans Christian Andersen in mind. In that romance 
of the good knight Huldebrand of Ringstettin, (of 
which the lovely picture by Miss Starr, in the present 
number, the young knight bearing his precious bur- 
then through the stream, is an illustration,) also 
figures the accompanying and male water-spirit, 
Kuhleborn, whose occasional angers are almost as 
much to be dreaded and guarded against, as is the 
love of Ondine to be hoped and desired. After the 
romance of De la Motte Fouqué (which has more 
than once been successfully dramatized), perhaps the 
most interesting version of the river-maiden’s ad- 
ventures is that supplied by the English poet, Praed, 
in the “Bridal of Belmont,” where she figures (in 
every sense) as Lurley; the scene of the sadly beau- 
tiful adventure of the young Count Otto of Belmont, 
and his unearthly bride, being the neighborhood of 
the Lurley Rock, a feature of prominence on the 
right bank of the Rhine, not far below the wine par- 
adise of Johannisberg. Other legends, without num- 
ber, and having the same general features, figure in 
romance and the drama, the subject being one which 
appeals to the romantic sense without any admixture 
of the horror belonging to much of the supernatural. 
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“GET a little more than the pattern, my dear; you 
must make allowance for shrinkage,”’ said my mother 
once, when I was buying stuff for a dress. I have 
often thought of the remark, so unimportant in its 
application, for, in more serious ways, I have had to 
make allowance for shrinkage all my life. 

A long time ago, when I went to district school, | 
learned my first lesson in this direction. There was 
such a pretty boy on the seat next to me! He had 
fine flashing eyes, and wrote a beautiful hand. I 
shall never forget the first note he wrote me. It 
ran as follows: 


‘*My DEAR LITTLE MAMIE: I have got a new sled. Will you 
coast with me this morning ? Please don’t slide down hill with any 
other boy. Yours, devotedly, FRED.” 


For two weeks I was true to fhat boy, in my heart 
of hearts. I knit him a pair of mittens with my own 
hands; and oh, how I hated to knit! They were 
scarlet and white, with long wrists. My soul was 
torn between my love for Fred, and my longing to 
read the “Children of the Abbey.” That fascinating 
book was hidden between the mattrasses, all the 
time in imminent danger of discovery by my pious 





aunt, who had an intense horror of “nawvels.” I 
persevered in heroic self-denial for the sake of love, 
and finished the mittens. How I trembled and 
blushed, when I gave them to Fred. 

“What a nice little thing you are!” he said, pat- 
ronizingly, when he opened the packet. A week 
from that time I saw those mittens on another boy. 
Fred had sold them for a ball. I was never quite the 
same girl afterward. ‘What did you expect?” my 
big sister said, laughing, when I went to her with 
tears in my eyes. I could not tell what I expected ; 
I only knew that there had been a sad shrinkage 
somewhere, 

When I grew older, and went to boarding-school, 
I had such “darling” friends. One in particular was 
madly devoted to me. She was a charming blonde. 
I gave her all my blue ribbons, and she wore my 
blue enameled locket containing my brother’s picture 
most of the time, it was so becoming to her. Of 
course we had our devoted admirers among the vil- 
lage boys. Harry was mine, and he was confessedly 
the nicest of them all. One evening, at a reception, 
the blonde showed Harry the locket, and told him 
that the picture was the likeness of my lover, to 
whom I had been betrothed from childhood. I soon 
received a letter, in which a heart had received a 
cruel smart, and love had flown like a wounded dove. 
It ended in the triumph of the blonde. Harry took 
her to ride, with his splendid horses; he gave her 
caramels and chocolate creams, and bought her a 
pair of bracelets that I had often longed for, as they 
lay in the jeweler’s window. Shrinkage, again. 

I grew to be a woman and fell in love. John was 
good, quite good enough for me, I admit. He asked 
me to be his wife. He did not “propose”’ in the 
moonlight, among roses, as I always intended my 
lover should; but quite prosaically, in the bay-win- 
dow, in the dining-room. I had no chance to drop 
my head on his bosom, for my little brother came in 
at that minute, screaming at the top of his voice: 
“Halloa, there! Courtin’, are you? Better come 
out and help me fly my kite!” 

Well, there was a good deal of shrinkage all along. 
It was an awful bother to try on dresses all through 
the golden mornings, with John waiting for me, as 
he used to when he could leave business. Then he 
scolded me once for spending so much time about 
my wedding things; and I cried, and said I wished I 
wasn’t engaged ; and John offered to release me. 

Well, we were married, and life wasn’t paradise. 
We were prosily happy, I know now, as I look back. 
There was no pain at our hearts, no remorse, no re- 
grets. But there was a shrinkage. Life was not a 
succession of keen, delicious joys. 

I was talking with a dear old philosophic friend 
about these things, one day. “Bless your heart, 
child,” he said, “your imagination is at fault. It 
builds a world, and then quarrels with reality for not 
matching it.” 

«“ But are we capable of imagining an impossible 
state ?”’ 

“No, no, child; I think not. And there is the com- 
fort. That which we imagine is real; but not now, 
and here. Only perfect beings can have perfect hap- 
piness. A lofty and pure imagination cuts loose at 
times from the imperfections of the present state, 
and soaring high above them, catches glimpses of 
true harmony and beauty. But we can not realize 
that which the imagination sees, without long and 
constant effort at self-development. One sees, on 
some transparent day, the blue peak of a distant 
mountain. But what stretches of flinty plain, of 
dense forest, what precipices, what ravines, what 
treacherous marshes, lie between? Only through 
incessant and painful effort can the body reach the 
spot that the swift glance of the eye possessed in a 
minute. 

“If everything shrinks in the using, we must re- 
member that we ourselves are not up to the mark of 
our own estimate. When practical tests are applied, 
we shrink from the measure that was given to us in 
our new, unused condition. Somebody is false to us, 
but we in our turn are false to something nobler and 
higher. From childhood we offer the best in our- 
selves, and it is trampled upon, perhaps treated care- 
lessly; but at the same time the higher love gives 
itself to be crucified daily by our unbelief, our gross- 
ness, our selfishness.” 

After this bit of wisdom, my life looked different. 
One sentence remained with me: “Only perfect 
beings can have perfect happiness;” and it has often 
restrained me when I have been tempted to rebel at 





an inevitable shrinkage. — Ms. M. F. Butts. 
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THE CITY OF STRASBOURG. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. as well as to readers, the first object of interest in 
the city which has a secondary celebrity as the home 
of the goose-liver pies (“Adtés de fore gras’), must 
always be the great cathedral, boasting the highest 
spire in the world, and with a body so high as to 
overtop nearly all the spires of the other churches 
within the limits of the city. It may be called 
grandly odd, in its architecture, the style being of 
course Gothic, but with a delicacy and claborateness 
in the ornamentation, lifting it far above such severe 


STRASBOURG. 

THE first group of our illustrations in this depart- 
ment, in the present number, brings us to one of the 
most celebrated of European cities, but one some- 
what ambiguous and undecided as to its ownership — 
splendid old Strasbourg, near the Rhine, and with a 
branch and canal reaching it from that river, — not 
many years ago one of the chief and proudest cit- 
ies of France, now holding an 
equally notable position in the 
possessions of the German 
Empire, through the fortunes 
of the war of 1870-71, during 
which it experienced one of 
the most memorable sieges in 
history. This noble old city, 
of which one of the river sec- —''4 
tions, with one of the bridges 
and the cathedral rising at a 
distance, is shown in our first 
illustration, may claim to be 
one of the most interesting 
pilgrimages of the whole con- 
tinent, whether allowed to re- 
tain its old French spelling of 
“ Strasbourg,” or compelled to 
change to the simpler German 
of “Strasburg,” without the 
“o,” which so rounds the 
sound of the last syllable. It 
has a notable antiquity, into 
the details of which we have 
at present no cause to enter; 
and in those proud days, not 
very long ago, when the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was call- 
ing all the world to Paris for 
the Exposition (1867), it held 
rivalry with Marseilles and 
Lyons as next after Paris 
among the cities of France. 
It should have been honored 
by the Emperor, meanwhile, 
as one of the spots (the other 
being at Boulogne), where he 
had made his early and abort- 
ive attempt at obtaining im- 
perial power, in the days when 
the Orleanist King sat appar- 
ently with the firmness of a 
rock on the French throne, 
and any overthrow seemed 
impossible. As already said, 
with 1870-71 it passed (for how 
long no man may predict) into 
the possession of Germany — 
happily without the accidents 
of war having done anything 
important in the way of de- 
stroying the architectural or 
other curiosities rendering it 
so celebrated. To travelers A 
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erections as Notre Dame, at Paris, though with gen- 
eral traits of resemblance that can not be overlooked. 
Especially above corresponding portions of all other 
structures (in more than one sense), is the spire, al- 


the highest in the world, but 


even more celebrated for the delicate tracery of its 
open-work sculpture, which really produces the 
effect, as seen from the ground in front, of being so 
much lace stiffened into graceful solidity. 
the siege by the Germans, 1871, some of this work 


During 


received injury, but it has al- 
ready been quite repaired, and 
presents the perfect aspect of 
old. The extreme height of 
this spire is 468 feet (or twicc 
that of New York Trinity) 
above the level of the cathe- 
dral floor; and it is. estimated 
to be even a trifle higher than 
was the colossal Pyramid of 
Cheops, reckoned the world’s 
mightiest work. Legend has 
it that this cathedral was be- 
gun about the tenth century; 
but the earliest authentic re- 
cord gives the builder as Er- 
win of Steinbach, 1277, with 
its continuance by his daugh- 
ter Sabina or Sabrina. The 
completion is credited to John 
Hultz, of Cologne, in 1601. 
The view from the top of the 
spire, for those who dare the 
great fatigue and no small 
danger of the ascent, is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest at- 
tainable (the writer, who has 
“done ” all the lower portions 


it? of Strasbourg Cathedral thor- 


oughly, has xof ascended the 
spire, and so speaks from 
hearsay). It includes many 
leagues of the winding Rhine, 
the whole extent of the Vos- 
ges Mountains of France, the 
Black Forest of Germany, and 
a wide extent of other classic 
and historic ground. The 
doorways of this cathedral are 
especially grand and striking 
—the high-arched Gothic of 
that of the front being a per- 
fect wilderness of rich carving 
in high relief, surmounted by 
a great circular window, 
equally elaborate from with- 
out and a blaze of stained- 
glass glory from within. (For 
the information of those not 
thoroughly versed in what 
may be called the eccentrici- 
ties of architecture, it should 
be remarked that this princi- 
pal view is of the front, the 
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THE ALDINE. 








wondrous spire being only half balanced on the op- 
posite side, by an apparent foundation for a com- 
panion never erected, and giving the effect of one- 
sidedness, or, as a western grazier expressed it, that 
of having “ one horn knocked off.’’) 
But undoubtedly quite equal to the cathedral it- 
self in the way of a curiosity, and perhaps much 
superior to it in the estimation of many visitors, is 
the celebrated clock, which for more than three 
hundred years, in its original construction and as re- 
newed, has astonished the world with the perfection 
It occupies one corner of the ground 
floor of the cathedral; and a very good idea of its 
general appearance is conveyed by the picture we 
present herewith, though no single picture could 
convey any idea of the appearance which it presents 
every day at precisely . 
twelve o'clock, when 
the automatic cock 
which crowns thé pin- 
nacle at the Icft, flaps 
his wings and crows a 
little feebly, and a pro- 
cession of saints comes 
out of the interior and 
makes a_ pilgrimage 
around the principal 
figure of the automata 
—that of the Saviour. 
Besides the clock-face, 
there are other dials 
(as seen in the picture), 
conveying the appear- 
ance of the planetary 
heavens at any given 
time in the century, 
and said to be so pre- 
cise that a man shut up 
there from the outer 
world could keep the 
due succession of the 
seasons accurately in 
his mind. Undoubt- 
edly this clock is, what 
it has the reputation of 
being, one of the * sev- 
en wonders of the 
world;” and beyond 
a question Strasbourg 
owes to it nearly as 
many of its visitors as 
to any other of its re- 
markable features, of 
which the fine statue 
of Guttenberg, in the 
Place Guttenberg, the 
very old Church of St. 
Thomas, with the no- 
ble tomb of Marshal 
Saxe and the exposed 
embalmed bodies of 
the Count of Nassau- 
Saalberg and his child- 
daughter — and the re- 
markable spectacle of 
the storks (the patron 
birds of the city), build- 
ing their nests on the 
tops of hundreds of 
chimneys, — may ___ be 
cited as among those 
most worthily com- 
manding our attention. 
Before passing from 
the fine old town, however, it would be unfair did 
we not make mention of another of the architectural 
pictures here given in connection — that of the side- 
front of the cathedral, much lower than the main, 
but even superior to it in some of the details of 
elaborate Gothic sculpture; and to yet another, in 
which the “architecture,” somewhat old and dilapi- 
dated, is yet human, and in the shape of one of the 
antique pipe-smoking female beggars who make the 
populous and frequently visited neighborhood of the 
cathedral one of their most profitable habitats. 


of mechanism. 





Swiss GEMS. 

‘Quite within a day’s ride by rail, of Strasbourg, and 
yet within a widely different country, are to be found 
‘the three charming little scenes grouped at the head 
of the ‘fourth page of these illustrations. They lie 
in ‘that intervale below the Jura range and above 
‘the level.of the great lake, on the north side of the 


Lake of Geneva and nearly opposite the Swiss City 
of Geneva, as well as at no great distance from the 
western end of the lake. Few spots on the earth’s 
surface are more beautiful than all this intervale, 
with the Jura behind and the white peaks of the 
Alps of Savoy rising far away beyond the lake, oppo- 
site ; and few have been more hallowed by the abode 
of genius, than Lausanne, Vevey, Nyon, Coppet, 
Clarens, and many others of the small towns and 
hamlets on that northern shore — not forgetting that 
the “ Hotel Biron,” where the great English lord 
for some time made his residence, is only a little fur- 
ther up the lake, toward Villeneuve, —and that the 
Castle of Chillon, so famous on account of its won- 
drous location and of Byron’s poem, the “ Prisoner 


of Chillon,” stands also on the same shore, still far- 
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RAPTURES OF MUSIC. 


‘« Where should this music be, — in the air or the earth ?'’ — Shakspeare. 


ther up toward Villeneuve. Of the three objects here 
grouped, the first is the noble Old Tower, variously 
stated as dating back to the Crusades and at any 
time thereafter, ivy-covered and picturesque, with a 
fine antique archway through which thousands of 
the men of the historic past have ridden, — near 
Vevey, and commanding much attention from the 
visitors to that charming and favorite town. Next 
is the Castle of Blonay, a very attractive grouping of 
the medizval style of castle-building, embowered in 
thrifty wood-growth, standing near Clarens, immor- 
talized by Rousseau, and made yet more certainly 
immortal by Byron, in a line of “ Childe Harold:” 


‘** Ciarens! sweet Clarens ! — birthplace of deep love." 


The third, and by no means the least attractive, of 
these, is the very old Church of Montreaux, stand- 
ing at the north verge of the lake, in the edge of the 
village of that name, very odd and medizval look- 


ing, from Venice to Vienna or the opposite. 


ing, and commanding, whether from base or spire, 
such views of the white Alps of Savoy. across the 
lake, as make the very heart stand still with excess 
of surprised satisfaction. 


IN THE TYROL. 

Of its class, few scenes are more striking, even in 
the wildest of mountain lands, than that which is 
known as the Peutelsteiner Chasm (Klamm), near 
Ampezzo, some twenty-five miles from Brixen, and 
so that distance removed from the ordinary route of 
travelers through the Tyrol, most of whose pilgrim- 
ages, of late days, are made by steam in comfortable 
cars, over the Brenner Pass, from Verona to Munich 
or the reverse, with alternations over the Semmer- 
This 
most striking freak of 
nature, in which the 
very strangely grouped 
ledge of rocks in the 
middle distance, and 
the frightful chasm in 
the foreground, com- 
bine to make 
the most — striking 
scenes in the Tyrol — 
is encountered in mak- 
ing the passage by the 
Ampezzano Road, over 
the mountain from the 
Reiz Valley, into that 
of the Boita. Not far 
from the town of Am- 
pezzo, and near the 
curve in the pictur- 
esque route, called Le 
Tourniche, occurs the 
point of illustration, 
which every lover of 
the striking in nature 
will join in pronounc- 
ing as grand beyond 
expression, and with 
few rivals, in its sin- 
gular blending of the 
wild and the beautiful, 
in any route on either 
continent, as well as 
being fully worthy of 
the increased attention 
which it is every year 
attracting from tour- 
ists wending their way 
through the Austrian 
dependencies of South- 
ern Europe. 


one of 








La LAVANDIERE. 

Among the every- 
day sights of North 
Italy, where so much 
of beauty is to be 
found, in girlhood and 
all the younger walks 
of life, there are few 
more calculated to ar- 
rest the attention of 
the traveler, than the 
pleasant spectacle of 
tne /avandiére, or wash- 
ing girl, with her hand- 
some bared arms, and 
merry face overhung 
by a wilderness of fine 
dark hair. More than once, she has set manly hearts 
beating; as witness this lay not long since sung to 
her by one of the impressible : 


LA LAVANDIERE OF LAGO DE RIVA. 


Oh lavandiére, pretty lavandiére, 

Washing clothes at the Lago de Riva fountain, 
And making me lose, with your face so fair, 

The memory of Alpine glen and mountain ! — 
No Egeria you, by the fountain’s brim, 

But something to buy her, over and over — 
One who would not fly, but wait for him — 

Her rash and romantic and doting lover. 


Oh lavandiére, lovely lavandiére ! 

How I bless that person, thoughtfully human, 
Who gave you a name so sweetly rare, 

And kept me from calling you ‘‘ washerwoman !"” 
For to one I can bow with devotion true, 

While the other conveys soap-suds and linen, 
And it wouldn't do — no, it wouldn't do, 





For love in the kitchen to make a beginnin’. 
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Oh lavandiére, charming lavandiére ! 
You talk no English, I no Italian ; 

So we neither will ever feel so queer 
As we might if you understood this rallyin’ ; 

But you wring my heart, as you wring that shirt; 
And a suicide’s might be my demeanor, 

Thus cooling love's thirst and healing love's hurt, — 
If that fountain was somewhat deeper and cleaner! 


Tradition has it that this really striking tribute to 
the beauty of the “girl of 
the fountain,” has by some 
means got abroad among 





the sisterhood, and has the 
effect of inducing a certain 
additional spruceness in 
costume, and a certain in- 
creased archness of de- 
meanor, threatening the 
most serious results to oth- 
ers of the touring fraternity 
who may chance to be sub- 
jected at once to their art 
of manner, and their art-il- 
lery of dark eyes. ‘ Fore- = 
warned is forearmed,” how- = 
ever, and the annual cross- ~~ ; 
ings of the Alps are not 
likely to be decreased by 
the knowledge of this dan- 
gerous beauty lying in wait 
at the foot. 
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DOES GOD MIND THE 
CLOUDS? 
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DoEs God mind the clouds ? 
Does he note that this one 

Is glowing in purple, 

While that one is dun? 

Does he care that another 

Is all rent in seams 

To let down the light 

Of the sun's penciled beams ? 


Does God mind the clouds ? 
Do you think he will care 
When that bright scarlet waif 
In the far-western air 
Trembles, shimmers, and fades 
In the clear golden light, 

Till it yields up its soul 

And is lost to the sight ? 


yy, 


Does God mind the clouds ? 
Does he see that their forms 
Are rent by the whirlwinds 
And torn by the storms ? 
Does he care that the flash 

Of the lightning'’s red wings 
Should bring terror and wrath 
To such vanishing things ? 


Does God mind the clouds ? 
Living things have his care, 
All the beasts of the field 
And the fowls of the air. E 
All the flowers, too, he clothes i 
In habiliments proud, = 
= 
But do you suppose 
He would care for a cloud ? > ia 
— Francena Gore. = =} 
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PROSPECTS OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL.—The gathering 
of 1876 at the City of Bro- 
therly Love, as well as the 
collection of articles from 
all nations exhibited there, 


will be among the largest <<“ Sa aN, i 
yet known since the com- Aiiiy iy 
mencement of internation- S i 

al exhibitions. Most of Ss 


the countries of Europe, 
finding one of their most 
profitable markets in Am- 
erica, will carefully look to 
it that their goods are put 
freely before the collective 
American eye that will 
there be embodied; and it is not within the bounds 
of possibility that the American people will allow any 
of their departments to be bare or unattractive ! 
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RHADAMANTHUS'S GENIUS-GARDEN. 


RHADAMANTHUS STRONG had determined that at 
least one of his family should be brilliant and distin- 
guished in some walk of life. Rhadamanthus adored 
greatness. The shadow that fell upon him from the 
form of a distinguished person made him happy. He 








had made the most of all his own gifts; and very 
creditable they were. He could write a little, could 
compose a little music, paint a very decent picture, 
and make an excellent impromptu speech. He was 
called by maiden ladies and those who were par- 
ticular in phrase, “gifted:” the vulgar called him 
“smart,” or “clever.” 

But Rhadamanthus knew that he was not filled 
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STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 


with the divine fire: he was not at all mistaken as 
to his abilities, and was very modest in regard to 
them. But when he married a very original woman, 
he congratulated himself that between culture and 
taste on one side and originality on the other, they 
might expect in their children genius, or at least 
something that would make a declared mark in the 
world. 

So when his first-born, a boy, appeared, he began 
to hope that #e would certainly clutch the honors 
which had not fallen to his father’s lot. He studied 





up works on education and the development of the 
natural tendencies; found to his satisfaction that his 
boy Horace had, so far as his early years could show, 
a most excellent disposition to cultivate. 

Then came Minerva, although called Daisy by her 
mother, who declared that Minerva was frightful for 
a baby, but might do later on; and Rhadamanthus 
saw in her the possibilities of the higher graces in 
life. She should be a fine 
musician, or an authoress 
—a poetess perhaps; and 
her education was also 
carefully guarded, so that 
only the choicest book- 
thoughts of both the living 
and dead should find a 
lodgment in her mind. 

Minerva was beautiful, 
soft-eyed, regular-featured, 
gentle and docile, as the 
fondest parent could wish ; 
and they waited with pleas- 
ant impatience for her com- 
ing to womanhood and de- 
veloping into the brilliant 
woman for whom they had 
fondly hoped. 

There was another child; 
but this one was rather a 
gtief than a hope to Rhada- 
manthus. She was such 
a homely, contrary little 
creature — self-willed, and 
with the most frightful 
phrenological bumps, that 
well nigh drove the father 
to despair. There seemed 
only one thing that her 
father could account for to 
prove that she was his 
child, and that was a spice 
of originality, although he 
was forced to confess that 
it was originality of a cap- 
tious and wayward kind. 
He was obliged to study 
hard over modes and plans 
as to her education, as all 
ordinary methods failed. 
She was at times incorrig- 
ible, and plagued and tor- 
mented mother, father, 
brother, sister and nurse, 
to a degree little short of 
, unendurable. However, 
Rhadamanthus concluded 

(ty that “‘ there must bea black 
@ sheep in every flock,” and 
determined to bear with 
the best philosophy possi- 
ble the waywardness and 
want of good qualities in 
this his youngest, by dwel- 
ling on the virtues and 
graces of his two elder- 
born. 
ee Horace grew to man- 
hood, passed his college 
examination easily, took 
{ his degree, and became a 
lawyer. It was true he was 
an not noticed for any partic- 

ular talent; but he was the 
< recipient of the highest en- 
comiums from masters and 
professors, and certainly 
started from his Alma Ma- 
ter well freighted with the 
hopes of this life. Minerva 
proved herself a most ex- 
cellent girl in the seminary 
where she graduated, and 
passed a creditable examination. 

Upon his daughter’s coming home, the father in- 
formed her that now he expected her to improve in 
everything that she had begun —that her education 
was not complete, but with proper study and disci- 
pline he was certain that she would become a bril- 
liant woman. Her brother, he remarked, could not 
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find a place in the nation’s councils (as it was those 
honors he coveted for him) until he grew older; but 
she, with the privilege of her sex as to age, could 
show her capacities at the full, as soon as she was so 
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OLD TOWER 
(NEAR VEVEY). 
disposed. Music he had discovered was one of her 
accomplishments; so Signor Roarini was engaged. 
Hours every day were consumed in the sharpest and 
most ear-piercing musical practice, making the 
house for the time a small pandemonium. 

Minerva, like the docile child she was, yielded full 
obedience, and did very well,—so her teachers de- 
clared. She also began, at her father’s request, 
authorship: wrote many pretty little mild, weak, 
goody-goody poems, and some Sunday-school litera- 
ture of the effusively moral and correspondingly 
sleepy sort. But although pleased with her per- 
formance as a musician and her efforts as a writer, 
Rhadamanthus was obliged to confess that they 
lacked that certain something which could indicate 
the possession of truly brilliant qualities. She 
seemed to give much promise, but never quite ful- 
filled it. 

Rhadamanthus grieved. He had set his heart so 
much on this project! His children in their early 
years had seemed so well fitted for making a career, 
that the disappointment told on him. Horace, too, 
had seemed after his successful start to have lagged 
by the way. He saw many other young men with 
not nearly his natural advantages, outstripping him. 
However, he said very little to him on the subject, 
trusting to time to regulate his abilities and possibly 
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THE GREAT CLOCK OF STRASBOURG. 








CASTLE OF BLONAY, NEAR CLARENS. 


increasethem. But with Minerva he was more frank 
and outspoken, and confided to her his heartfelt de- 
sire that she would try to win a still higher place in 
that world which she most certainly now adorned but 
never astonished. 

As for the youngest child, “the unfortunately or- 
ganized one,” as he was wont to describe her — he 
gave her little thought, only seemed thankful that as 
she grew older she did not develop still more way- 
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SIDE-FRONT OF STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 


ward and unpleasant characteristics. He studiously 
did what he believed his duty by her, and tried to 
endure what he could not correct; but he gave her 
no affection, no spontaneous love and admiration to 
fill her growing years, as he had done toward her 
brother and sister. 

All this aftected this elfish one very little. It 
seemed most probable that she was not even aware 
of the neglect. She had been called Paulina, and 
this was shortened to Paul; but with her own pecu- 
liar waywardness and whimsicality, she had insisted 
upon reducing this to “ Poll,” as much more appro- 
priate to her, and serving as a good contrast, as she 
declared, to the stilted title of her gifted sister 
Minerva, whose poems she laughed at and ridiculed 
most outrageously, and whose music she also wick- 
edly abused. She was certainly not a very delightful 
person in the family, and others than Rhadamanthus 
might have been mortified with her. 

Minerva had reached some twenty-three years and 
Poll some eighteen. Minerva was beautiful, fulfill- 
ing all the promises of her girlhood, with her soft 
eyes, classic profile and graceful figure. Rhadaman- 
thus often looked long and lovingly at her, and 
hoped that time would eventually develop the mind 
even as it had already done with the body. Most 
people thought that she was already perfect, and 
considered the additional desire of her father as a 
slight monomania —a whim or crotchet that would 
cure itself with years and experience. 

Poll, as she called herself, was little, thin, dark — 
almost swarthy, and most elfish and odd in her ap- 
pearance generally. Abrupt and rather fierce in 
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CHURCH OF MONTREAUX. | 


scarcely noticed in the dislike and repulsion neces- 
sarily created by her style. Her only noticeable fea- 
ture seemed to be a pair of enormous dark, wild- 
looking eyes, that at times had an expression almost 
unnatural, which rather frightened timid people and 
seemed the more extraordinary in such strong con- 
trast to her soft-eyed sister. 

Poll was left pretty much to her own devices and 
caprices. Her father had satisfied himself that the 
training he had so carefully given the other children 
was entirely thrown away on her; so she was left to 
the natural result of such a discovery. Her habits 
very largely consisted, since she had reached early 
womanhood, in either locking herself up alone in her 
own room, doing no-one-could-discover-what, — or 
taking long walks, also alone, no-one-knew-where. 
She exercised a strange influence over the family, as 
they had come to understand that she could “take 
care of herself,” in spite of all fears or traditions to 
the contrary. Her health was not very strong; and 
the family physician had recommended no restraint 
or coercion, for fear of bad consequences. And so 
she seemed to live a life distinct from the rest, en- 
tering very little into the thoughts or feelings of the 
family, and still an object of care to all, though with 
little expression on the one side or the other. 
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manner, short in speech — what she said and did was 











GUTTENBERG STATUE, STRASBOURG. 
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Rhadamanthus was well acquainted and quite 
friendly with the editor of one of the leading maga- 
zines in the city where he resided; and yet, spite 
of this, and of many attempts to do so, he had never 
succeeded in getting any of Minerva’s productions 
accepted in that quarter. The editor had a stereo- 
type way of telling him that although her articles 
were very creditable, still nothing she had done 
quite suited hem: but she no doubt would make her 
mark in time, etc. _ So these, when published at all, 
were all obliged to grace the humble columns of 





country papers and 
certain periodicals 
of small note, much 
to his regret and 
not a little to his 
chagrin. 

One day Rhada- 
manthus arrived at 
home very much 
excited; and after 
tea, when the even- 
ing drew on and 
the lamps were 
lighted, he sum- 
moned his wife and 
daughter to listen 
to something of im- 
portance which he 
had to relate. He 
brought out a copy 
of his pet maga- 
zine, just issued, 
and begged their 
closest attention to 
what he was about 
to read. This was 
a very short para- 
graph, as follows: 


‘* We have the pleas- 
ure of laying before our 
readers, this month, a 
story certainly blending 
the most absorbing in- 
terest with the exercise 
of a brilliant imagina- 
tion, to a degree very 
rarely equaled. We re- 
ceived it with simply the 
announcement that it 
was the first production 
offered for publication, 
of a young lady under 
twenty; and although 
the personality of the 
writer is at present un- 
known to us, we hope 
and believe that this will 
not be her only contribu- 
tion to the magazine.” 


Then came the 
story, which Rhad- 
amanthus read en- 
thusiastically, and 
which in only a less 
degree command- 
ed the admiration 
of his auditors. 

When he had fin- 
ished reading, a 
silence fell upon 
the little group, 
ominously sugges- 
tive. Minerva saw 
what was going on 
in her father's 
mind. Her mother 
almost felt sorry 
that she had heard 
it, as she anticipat- 
ed the remarks that were certainly about to follow. 
And she was right; for Rhadamanthus spoke to 
Minerva in most pathetic tones, and asked her what 
prevented Her trom doing likewise. 

Minerva almost always, previously, when thus ap- 
pealed to, had seemed to sympathize with her father, 
and had habitually expressed her wish that she 
could satisfy his desires, and her hope that she might 
yet be able to do so; but, strange to say, this even- 
ing she seemed indifferent to her father’s earnest 
manner, and when he had finished, said: 

“Papa, do you know I have been thinking lately 
very much about my efforts in doing something to 
please you; and | think I have arrived at the truth 
in the matter. I must tell the truth now, although I 


shall be obliged to make some confessions that will 
pain you. I feel certain that I don’t want to be a 
brilliant woman! I don’t’care so very much about 
literature or music or the things that excite and cre- 
ate applause in the world. I think that I like them 
reasonably well; but, please, papa!’ — and here she 
was nearer to laughing than he knew, “can’t I be 
allowed to live in this big world, in some little quiet 
corner, undistinguished and unnoticed? Let me say 
that I have tried very hard to satisfy you, papa; 
and although everybody seems pleased with what | 
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do, I am not what you so fondly hoped and imagined 
—a brilliant woman. Please, papa!” and she came 
and leaned over his arm-chair, where he sat with the 
open magazine still between his fingers, “won't you 
try to be happy and contented with me, as only your 
child and not a genius?” 

Rhadamanthus was touched ; and a tear trembled 
in his wife’s eye. 

He assured her that she underrated her abilities ; 
that he no doubt had been over-anxious as to her 
productions; and he begged her to say no more 
about it, as he was always happy and contented with 
what she did. Then he drew her head down to his, 
kissed her, and requested her to play him..a few of 
his favorite airs on the piano. 








Poll had flitted through the room once or twice, 
but unnoticed, during the reading of the story and 
the conversation following. Minerva had just fin- 
ished her music; and her father, still with the maga- 
zine beside him, thanked her very gently. He be- 
gan looking through the rest of the articles, but did 
not seem attracted or interested. His mind ap- 
peared absorbed with the one thought; and at last 
he opened again to the story which he had just read 
so, impressively. 

“See here, wife,” he said; “just let me read this 
over again!” And 
he re-read a por- 
tion of the story. 
“ Do you notice the 
subtle wit and ex- 
quisite character- 
description of that? 
I declare that it 
seems to me mar- 
velous that this 
should be, as the 
editor says, the 
production ofa girl 
less than twenty. 
I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. But if it is 
true, I’d give more 
to know who is 
really the writer, 
than of anything I 
have seen _ this 
many years.” He 
did not add, what 
the others knew 
that he felt: “Oh, 


if thzs had been my 
daughter!” 


Poll at this mo- 
ment had just come 
into the room, gone 
to the book-case, 
and was _ taking 
down some books 
that seemed too 
large and bulky for 
her slight figure to 
carry. She turned 
her head, and look- 
ing over her shoul- 
der, said, in her 
usual quick, saucy 
manner: 

“Would you, in- 
_ deed, most respect- 
ed progenitor? If 
I were able to tell 
you, what would 
you give?” 

But Rhadaman- 
thus frowned, and 
paying no atten- 
tion to her words, 
asked her why she 
could want to load 
herself down with 
so many of those 
books, and what 
she was going to 
do with them. 

“Well you are 
not very polite, I 
must say,” she re- 
plied, “to give me 
an answer by ask- 
ing aquestion. But 
I'll tell you, just to 
oblige. Iam going 
to read through a few of these to-night. I have need 
of several notes and references; besides, I wish to 
compare their styles. And now, having answered 
your question, will you be good enough to notice 
what I said a few moments ago?” 

Rhadamanthus stared at this audacity ; but taking 
a hint given in a look by his wife, he said, rather 
kindly ° 

“Paul, I really did not catch your question: pray 
repeat it.” 

“You said that you would give something to know 
the author of that story you were reading this even- 
ing, which / think is ‘pretty fair, myself, although I 
am afraid it sounds a little like something else that I 
ihave heard.” 
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“Ah yes,” said her father, “I did say so, and so I 
would. Iam sure, Paul, I did not know you were at 
all interested in reading; but the fact is, ] know very 
little ahout you, owing to your peculiar disposition.” 

Poll’s eyes had been growing wilder and darker as 
he spoke; and now, with a little hysterical laugh 
and a slight triumph fluttering in her voice, she said : 

“Well, 7 wrote that story; and I have a half dozen 
more of ’em up-stairs, if you think you would like 
‘em.” And then with her own swift erratic move- 
ment, she dashed out of the room and away up-stairs 
to her mysterious snuggery. 

To say that Rhadamanthus was surprised, is no ex- 
pression for his emotions. He was literally stunned 
as well as upset. But through it all, after he had 
talked the strange affair over with his wife and 
Minerva, came a glow of satisfaction. It was zs 
child, after all; and although unexpected and coming 
in a most strange and odd way, the family ad pro- 
duced a “ brilliant woman!” 

It may be interesting to know that while Poll went 
on in that erratic course which accompanied her 
career as a distinguished authoress, well known in 
her day, and quite satisfying all her father’s fondest 
ambition, — Minerva, now called Daisy by the family, 
having dropped the former name when she aban- 
doned authorship, — became thoroughly appreciated 
by a certain gentleman who was quite content with 
her as a woman, — and that in after years she related 
to her growing children, with great amusement, her 
laborious and misplaced efforts to become, under her 
father’s kind but misguided forcing process, a bril- 
liant literary woman. 

Horace never arrived at a seat in Congress, but 
became a very good and successful plodding lawyer, 
much to his father’s satisfaction; the latter having 
eventually changed many of his views of life, and 
among them the belief that genius could be ordered 
beforehand or cultivated like the plants in a kitchen- 
garden. —Kitty Wing. 
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TO A PAIR OF HUMMING BIRDS. 





WINGED jewels of emerald over my blossoms thrilling, 
Piercing each honeyed heart to find its hidden dew, 

All the ambient air with your murmurous rapture filling ; — 
Evil fortune or change never befalleth you. 


Ever returning spring brings ye here again, dear rovers; 
When my laburnum swingeth its bells of odorous gold. 

Out of the glowing south come back my aerial lovers, 
Back to their lichened nests within the orchard old. 


But where are the birdlings twain so dear to your hearts last sum- 
mer, 


Blithely for whom ye foraged throughout the live-long day? 
Fiercely for them assailed each bold intrusive comer, 
Patiently taught the gauze wings to hold their shimmering play ? 


Ah, I know! One morn, far off in the sunny ether, 
Off darted the shining atoms, grown to their small estate; 
And cheerful ye gave them up to the care of the great world- 
mother, 


Sought them no more at nightfall, nor mourned them disconso- 
late. 


Teach me your instinct of faith, oh creatures wondrous and beau- 
tiful ! 
What if my nestlings, too, have vanished out of my sight? 
Shall I alone be cheerless, hopeless and undutiful ? 
Will not the hand that ye trust still cherish my darlings aright ? 
— Mary H. Field. 


~~ 
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THYRA. 

IT was at the Springs that this transpired. Not 
Saratoga, but a little quiet watering-place which 
people visited, mostly to build up their systems, in- 
stead of reducing them. And yet, there were those 
who came to kill time, or because certain of their set 
were to be here; and so it usually turned out that 
there was a fair display of beauty, and fashion, and 
folly. Enough to attract the admiration of the ob- 
servant villagers, the feminine portion of which took 
bird’s-eye views of it all from the chamber windows 
of the milliner’s shop, while the rustic swains lounged 
about the stores and street corners, in as close prox- 
imity as possible to the world-gone-mad. 

For me, I was attending an invalid aunt, who was 
in need of companionship and care, and in this way 
it fell out that I was a spectator at the show. But 





this is not my story; and it hardly matters how I was 
there, provided I loan you my lenses while the play 
goes on. 

It was an out-of-the-way town on the lake, where 
these healing waters had happened to break forth. 
A pleasant country, dotted around by brown old 


was little opportunity for amusement here, except 
the pleasant walks that nature had furnished. There 
was, of course, the inevitable croquet ground, con- 
taining the solitary Indian tent at one end, where 
were manufactured baskets and other trinkets which 
were real works of art. 

The place could boast but two public-houses; one 
built years ago, when the town was less accessible 
than now, and another which had followed, as a nat- 
ural consequence, the advent of a railroad. This 
latter had a mansard roof, and looked rather preten- 
tious when contrasted with the old-fashioned archi- 
tecture of its rival. My tastes being somewhat pri- 
‘meval, I leaned toward the latter structure; but my 
aunt expressed her decision by saying, “If we want 
real comforts, Amanda, we must go where they are 
to be found, and not let our medizval tastes get the 
better of our judgment.” 

There were at this time, here, about six hundred 
visitors, two-thirds of whom were at this house. We 
met in the upper saloon and lower saloon; on the 
galleries, at the springs, in the pleasant walks, and 
on the shore; and a very motley group we made, in 
one place and another. There were young and old; 
pale faces and bright ones; quiet people, and people 
who came for their penny’s-worth of pleasure, and 
who meant to have it. I did not expect pleasure at 
all in such a crowded place; but soon I, too, found 
enjoyment, for Thyra was there. She came with an 
invalid relative, a brother’s: wife, who called her 
Thyra, and that was all the name I then knew for her. 

It was refreshing of an evening to see her enter 
the rooms among overdressed females, with her quiet 
garb and unassuming ways. There were fair faces 
among the groups knotted together there, and Thy- 
ra’s you could not call a fair one. Sooner or later, a 
thinking face is apt to get on a few sallow tints, and 
an excellent little thinking cap was Thyra’s finely 
shaped head. 

The ladies at first hardly deemed her worthy of 
notice — she assumed so little, and dressed so plainly ; 
but within a week, they found they had in her a dan- 
gerous rival. There seemed ta be some spell in her 
beautiful brown eyes, something subtle in her speech, 
and magnetic in her presence, that the best men 
there paid homage to. And so, the fairest woman at 
the Springs, Miss Desmond, a very brilliant girl, used 
to admiration in all places, I felt sure, seemed to 
think her territory was disputed, and was propor- 
tionably malicious. 

By far the most distinguished man here was George 
Thurston, Esq., who had taken respite at this place, 
perhaps, because he liked the green hills, the shore, 
and the fishing-grounds. But strange to say, George 
Thurston, Esq., did not trouble himself about Thyra, 
while she seemed entirely unconscious of his exist- 
ence. But he allowed himself to be angled for by 
Miss Desmond; and I was disappointed, for I had 
selected him from the crowd as a truly manly man; 
and of all the ladies there, Thyra was the one whom 
I had set apart as properly belonging to him. Thyra, 
so broad-minded, and so generous; incapable of any 
meanness; and, without beauty, succeeding to be a 
very charming woman. After awhile, though, I set- 
tled myself to accept the position, with the comfort- 
ing conclusion that things usually went wrong in 
this world, but that we only had to be patient to see 
them set right in the next. 

One evening, when about to enter one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, I found Thyra standing alone, and looking 
the proudest woman: I was always finding some new 
thing about Thyra. The seats were all occupied, so 
many had been wheeled out on the verandas during 
the afternoon. There were no gentlemen in, yet, but 
one of the lesser beaux, whom Miss Desmond had 
accepted in absence of other admirers. He occupied 
a chair at her side, near which Thyra was standing. 
Miss Desmond, who was really too well bred to have 
countenanced such a thing under ordinary circum- 
stances, had yielded to her ungenerous nature, and 
taking the advantage of her rival’s uncomfortable 
position, made caustic little speeches, which caused 
the young gentleman to titter, and Thyra to raise her 
proud little head like a princess. Just then, Mr. Thurs- 
ton appeared at my side; he looked in at the door, 
and comprehending the position, almost instantly 
came forward and placed his hand on the gentleman's 
chair. “You do not observe,” he said, ‘a lady is 
standing ;”’ and half-raising him from it, he placed it 
with a low bow at Thyra’s side. She raised her eyes 
to his face, but scarcely bent in acknowledgment. 

Being spectator at the show, as I have before inti- 





homesteads, and orchards of delicious fruit. 


There 


in a satisfied mood slipped out, and followed the path 
down to the water. It was in one nook and another 
of this pleasant shore that we, Thyra and I, had at 
first and often met. She was something of an artist ; 
and I often sat near, book in hand, while she made 
her sketch. To-night I took my seat on a gnarled 
root of an old elm, and looked out beyond its shad- 
ows on the silvery waters of the lake. I had brought 
the aforesaid satisfaction with me, and I do not doubt 
it helped to enhance the beauty of the spot; but I 
thought I had never looked upon so lovely a scene 
as this bit of water, tree and rock shadows in the 
moonlight. 

I had not sat long when Thyra passed me, and 
stood down on the white, glistening sand; and soon 
I saw Mr. Thurston nearing where she stood. She 
made a movement at first, as though she would have 
turned away, and I saw that her eyes were luminous 
as lamps, and her lips were pressed tightly together. 
He, also, seemed greatly moved when he spoke. 
“Thyra,” he said, “I saw that in your eyes to-night 
that gave denial to the charge that has weighed me 
down for so many months, and I can now scarcely 
believe that you discarded me for such a man as 
John Lytle.” 

“John Lytle!” her eyes flashed in scorn. 
dared slander me?” 

In a moment he had taken her hand. 
“Then I did see a gleam of the old love in your 
eyes to-night, Thyra?” 

She turned from him with a gesture of impatience. 
“Love,” she repeated. ‘I have learned to scoff at 
it. Don’t come to me, pray, with the set phrases 
coined for Ida Desmond's ear.” 

I had been moving softly away, and further the 
deponent knoweth not. 

We were to leave next day, and I met Thyra but 
once. It was on the stairs that I gave her a hurried 
farewell. There wasa story in her face, and I searched 
for its revealment; but her tale was caught up quickly 
to herself, and she passed on. I do not know that I 
should have ever been made the wiser, as our paths 
lay so wide apart,— she going back to the rush and 
turmoil of city life, and I keeping quietly to the old 
homestead,— for my aunt did not receive benefit 
from the healing waters; but a few weeks after our 
return passed quietly away, leaving me, Amanda, her 
favorite niece, all her worldly possessions. But yes- 
terday, at breakfast, the morning paper was brought 
me, and running my eye along its columns, it halted 
at the following notice: “In New York, Nov. 2oth, 
by Rev. C. D. Field, Geo. Thurston, Esq., to Miss 
Thyra Heston, both of New York.” 

And I finished coffee and muffins with unusual 
relish, and immediately set about revising my former 
theory, that suitability and fitness were celestial en- 
dowments, only to be found in the abode of the 
gods. — Marie S. Ladd. 
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THE UPPER 

IN the picture by W. M. Cary, engraved by Jueng- 
ling, in the present number, an excellent harmony 
is shown between one of the noblest and one of the 
most singular of beasts, and one of the most pecu- 
liar reaches of land on the American continent. The 
scene is the Mauvazses Terres, or ‘“‘Bad Lands,” on 
the Upper Missouri, in Montana; and the animals 
in the foreground are a group of the noble American 
elk, shown in a variety as to sex and age. Scarcely 
any species of deer, in the world, can compare in 
size with the American elk, which approaches very 
near to the bulk of an ordinary horse, when full 
grown, while the horns of the male are of extraor- 
dinary length and umbrageousness, and the temper 
of the animal is, to say the least, not to be trusted 
as a specimen of the long enduring and complacent. 
In the present instance, the elks, of which the group 
comprises one old king of the herd, with six subor- 
dinates, have come down from the barren hills of 
the background (really so many elevations of red 
clay, whence the name, “bad lands’’), to drink from 
the spring seen in the middle distance; but they 
have found the spring occupied, as shown, by a cer- 
tain number of the endless drove of buffaloes seen 
in the act of descending the hills; and the probability 
of the defrauded elks reaching water at any near 
period seems to be considerably narrowed — whence 
the attitudes of surprise, not unmingled with disgust, 
of the thirsty and eager herd. No animal of the 
American fauna is better worth study than the elk, 
once so common, but now growing so rare and con- 
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mated, I was suited with the play this evening, and 








fined to the wild regions of the far North and West. 
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HOW IT WAS. 

VICTOIRE was French. Conrad was German. They 
were students together. They both fell in love with 
the same lady — one Marguerite. They both deter- 
mined to marry her. Accidentally they learned of 
their mutual states of mind, and mentally deter- 
mined each to outwit the other and carry off the 
prize. Conrad was silent and planned in secret. 
Victoire boasted to a friend that as “all was fair in 
love and war,” he should resort to any means to out- 
general Conrad. 


Conrad, smoking on the balcony, 
overheard this remark, and likewise made a resolve. 
Victoire lounged into the 
bier garden one afternoon 
and accosted the burgo- 
master, who was middle- 
aged, handsome, and Mar- 
guerite’s cousin by mar- 
riage; alsoa bachelor. He 
begged that the burgo- 
master should speak in 
his favor to Marguerite. 
The two grew very friend- 
ly over their wine, and 
Victoire left the garden 
flushed with hope and — 
wine. Conrad visited the 
burgomaster that evening 
very late, in secret. They 
also talked long over their 
wine. They drank to the 
health of Marguerite, and 
parted. Conrad walked 
for hours in the dusky 
streets, thinking. He stop- 
ped a long time before one 
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little new cottage, and 
muttered: “It shall be 
our home.” 


The burgomaster whis- | 
tled softly to himself after 
Conrad left him —drank 
another glass of wine, and 
retired to his chamber. 
He looked at himself in 
the glass before pulling on 
his night-cap, and gave 
vent to a low chuckle, as 
he drew the bed-clothes 
under his chin. Silly bur- 
gomaster! What has put 
him in such a state of self- 
satisfaction? Perhaps the 
extra jingle of coins in 
his leathern bag since 
Conrad left. 

Victoire was a very 
cateless dog, and never 
paid his bills unless by 
accident. So one day as 
he was making his toilet 
for a call on Marguerite, 
he was surprised by a 
call from two town offi- 
cials, who, spite of his 
earnest protestations, in- 
sisted upon his marching 
off with them to a prison 
cell. He had no ready 
money, as usual; he could 
not buy his freedom. He 
sat down and _ hastily 
penned a note to his 
friend, Conrad, to which 
he received this answer: 
“Friendship is deaf, as 
love is blind. Justice must take her course.” 
Victoire was in despair. He wrote to the burgomas- 
ter. That gentleman was out of town. Helpless sat 
the captive, cursing the fates and his washerwoman, 
who had thus inopportunely preferred this charge of 
a year’s debt against him. The measured tread of 
the guard in the stone-paved hall, seemed to strike 
like blows upon his brain, driving out the hopes so 
long cherished. He could not think. He felt very 
stupid. He thought of Marguerite, and sighed. He 
glanced at his couch in the corner. It looked very 
clean and neat. He yawned, and laid his hand upon 
his heart. Then he went to the door and knocked. 
The guard opened it. “ Bring me a novel, a bottle of 
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wine, and an extra pillow,” said Victoire, placing in 
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Marguerite; but such is fate,” sighed the. captive 
when the door closed. Presently the guard returned 
with the things ordered. He grinned contentedly — 
the ring shone on his least finger. He did not know 
that it had never been paid for. 

“Oh, how am I distracted !”” murmured Victoire, as 
he stretched himself upon the couch, and forgot the 
troubles of life between the wine and the book. An 
hour later the door opened softly. The burgomaster 
looked in. He smiled and opened the door wider. 
He looked toward the bed and nodded his head in a 
satisfied manner. The handsome Victoire slept 
peacefully. The novel lay with half the leaves cut. 
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A REST BY THE WAY.—N. JAYNE. 


The wine bottle was half emptied. The burgomaster 
shut the door very softly and went away. Victoire 
stirred a little in his sleep. The burgomaster went 
from Victoire to the house of Marguerite. She sat in 
the garden. Hecame up softly behind her and kissed 
her. She cried “Shame!” But then, he was her 
cousin. 

By-and-by he went away, and Conrad came into 
the garden, preceded by a tidy servant, who immedi- 
ately retired. When Conrad went away he looked 
very self-satisfied. When he passed the little cottage, 
he nodded to it smilingly. 

Marguerite sighed, and said “ Poor Victoire!” 

That night Victoire had a visitor, a little visitor all 
wrapped up in a cloak. The guard listened at the 





“’Twas meant for 


the guard’s hands a gay ring. 





door, and heard the visitor say: ‘You are a dear, 


good infant, Victoire; but since I don’t love you, of 
course you don’t wish to marry me; so promise to 
be there and enjoy your triumph!” “What must 
be, will be,” replied the captive; ‘1 shall obey you.” 
“Don’t you mind, Victoire; I will find you a much 
prettier wife than I am,” said the little visitor. “ You 
always were an angel, Marguerite,” cried the captive 
gratefully, kissing his visitor’s hand. 

A week later Conrad called on Victoire, the pris- 
oner, and told him he had paid his bills, that he 
might have the pleasure of having the liberty to at- 
tend the wedding of himself and Marguerite, on 
the morrow. Conrad was surprised when he saw 
how cheerfully Victoire 
thanked him and prom- 
ised to be present. The 
morrow came. The wed- 
ding party were arrived 
at the church door. The 
burgomaster led in the 
bride. Conrad followed 
with the burgomaster’s 
sister. They arrived at the 
altar. The priest began 
to read. The burgomas- 
ter had not given his 
place beside the bride to 
Conrad. Victoire drew 
near the altar. He was 
smiling. Conrad seemed 
stunned. Suddenly he 
sprang to the side of Mar- 
guerite. Victoire laid his 
hand on Conrad’s arm and 
drew him back. Margue- 
rite said “I will,” in an- 
swer to the priest. Con- 
rad struggled under the 
detaining hand of Vic- 
toire. His lips moved, but 
no words issued thence. 
The burgomaster stooped 
to kiss his new-made wife. 
“Outgeneraled!”  whis- 
pered Victoire in Conrad’s 
ear. 

Conrad turned upon 
him with fierce’ eyes. 
“Well, you have not done 
the work,” he hissed. The 
burgomaster turned smil- 
ing to Conrad. “All's 
fair in love and war, you 
know, and you have lost 
Marguerite for this life.” 

“T do not know,” an- 
swered Conrad, in a slow, 
sullen tone. “J shall out- 
live you.” 

‘““Fiear! hear!” cried 
the light-hearted Victoire. 
“When Marguerite’s a 
widow —” 

“] shall marry Conrad,” 
laughed the bride. “And 
now forgive me for giving 
you so hard a lesson to 
punish you for forgetting 
truth and friendship for a 
passion that could scarce- 
ly yet be love.” 

“T forgive; and shall 
remind you of your prom- 
ise when you are again 
free—by that time my 
passion will have soften- 
ed into love.” Conrad 
bowed low over her hand, and then went out from 
the church, and out from the gates of the town. 

Five years later, a sweet, pale woman, the burgo- 
master’s widow, came into the church to pray. For 
what, she herself knew best. She saw some one 
kneeling at the altar in prayer. She approached the 
stranger. He raised his head. “1 have brought my 
love to lay again at your feet, Marguerite,” he said. 
And she said, “ Yes, Conrad.” They went out of the 
church hand-in-hand. Why should she remain a 
widow, when so romantic a lover presented himself? 
And all the while she loved the gay, handsome Vic- 
toire. But, alas! he had neither gold or name. 
Then, too, she had kept her promise, and found him 
a pretty, rich wife. Which was very prudent and 
good-natured of her. — Fenno Douglas. 
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. MUSIC. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


A GREAT deal of mystery has attended the projected American 
College of Music, which a New York incognito of great wealth de- 
sires to establish in the metropolis. That he should remain incog- 
nito while his plans are maturing is not surprising. The vacilla- 
tion of James Lick, of California, doubtless served as a warning 
that ‘there is many a slip between a cup and a Zic&,"’ and he has 
chosen not to disclose his name until everything is so fixed that 
even he himself can not change his mind. A better reason, per- 
haps, is his desire to avoid notoriety and the consequent rush of 
those pestiferous bores who would advise him as to better ways of 





disposing of his money in sending moral pocket-handkerchiefs to | 
the dear little heathen of Borrioboola-Gha, and that kind of enter- 
prise which makes good berths for paid officers and collectors, and 
that is all. 

Whether or not the country is ripe enough in musical culture for 
the success of such an enterprise, is an open question. That we 
need better schools, no: one will deny. That much, indeed the 
greater part, of musical instruction is superficial, is daily apparent. 
There are hundreds of performers where there is one musician ; 
and there are thousands who attack songs, who have as little idea 
of genuine singing as an educated parrot. We are badly in want 
of thoroughly competent teachers. We do not lack in good execu- 
tants; but in the possession of those who are fully grounded in the 
theory as well as the practice of music, we are sadly deficient. The 
best of our teachers for the most part were educated in foreign 
schools. Some of them are Americans; but the far greater num- 
ber were born across the sea, and received their musical training in 
the schools of Germany, France and Italy. 

The first obstacle encountered, then, is in securing a competent 
musical corps of instructors, with an efficient head. To overcome 
this, the public-spirited unknown designated as a board of direct- 
ors, or trustees, a number of prominent gentlemen who command 
respect as among the best of our business men. But what they 
know about notes is confined chiefly to the rate of discount at 
which they would be taken; and their connection with music and 
musical affairs has been limited to attendance on opera or sub- 
scriptions to charity concerts and the like. We do not intend to 
underrate the value of these gentlemen as substantial supports to 
such an enterprise, but we think it was a mistake not to have se 
cured a liberal sprinkling of musicians to have given tone — mu- 
sical tone we mean — to the board. There are no men who know 
musicians so well as musicians. Despite the petty jealousies which 
sometimes exist between individuals and rival factions, a musi- 
cian’s judgment of a musician is, after all, the most reliable, both 
as to his business as well as his musical capacity. 

It is possible that there was a far-seeing sagacity in the selection, 
which the common mind does not grasp at once. One was presi- 
dent of a somewhat noted and notorious railroad, and it was not 
surprising that he manifested an unselfish desire to sell the Grand 
Opera House for the paltry sum of a half-million of dollars, that 
being, in his opinion, the most eligible location for the headquar- 
ters of the Muses. (It is currently reported that the shade of Fisk 
still continues to flit about the halls and corridors of that famous 
building: and was he not a generous patron of the arts musical as 
well as dramatic?) Another director named was president of a 
rival road, and of course he advocated the claims of the late Hip- 
podrome —the centre of horse opera and orchestral confusion — 
as the spot consecrated forever to the goddess Euterpe. A third 
was ornamental president of an old-fogy musical organization, and 
the patron of a very clever exponent of what home musical educa- 
tion can do for real genius. A fourth had a fine ear for the reso- 
nant quality of brass and tin metals in bulk. But why enumerate ? 
A close scrutiny of the list fails to develop a single person who 
knows much more about music or the requirements for successful 
musical instruction, than a hen about the binomial theorem or the 
transit of Venus. 

It is not surprising, then, that musicians looked with suspicion 
upon the whole affair. The endowment, five millions of dollars, 
was regarded as princely, but it was capable of doing immense 
harm as well as great good. In the hands of charlatans or in- 
competents, it threatened the formation of the worst habits in mu- 
sic, and the propagation of the most faulty methods. With a com- 
petent head and an able corps of instructors, it would command 
respect and give a new impetus to music in our land. 

The influence of such a school on the national taste would neces- 
sarily be great, even though it were not conducted by men of 
genius adapted to the work. The revenue from so large a sum 
could be readily perverted to bad uses, as, for instance, the publi- 
cation of poor music and the promulgation of unsound theories of 
musical composition and instruction. 

One important error was committed at the outset — the attempt io 
secure a foreigner as president of the college: a man utterly ignor- 
ant of the manners, customs and dispositions of American stu- 
dents. M. Gounod's genius entitles him to the highest honor; 
and we respect him still more for declining the proffered position 
and intimating to the board of directors that in his opinion the 
head of an American college of music should be an American. 
The hint does not appear to have had the desired effect, for at the 
present writing we learn that the office has been tendered to a 
prominent teacher of vocal music in Paris, with an unpronounce- 
able name, who, we trust, will follow the excellent example set by 
his more eminent compatriot, M. Gounod. 

We are not unmindful of the difficulty of securing a man as chief, 
who will combine in himself the necessary musical and executive 
ability. This latter quality is rare in musicians. Indeed, a genius 
for work is not so frequent an accompaniment to a genius for art 
or scholastic attainments as otherwise. We have seen many book- 
worms at the head of colleges, who were scarcely capable of man- 
aging successfully the affairs of their households, much less the 
concer”s of a large institution. They would have made very good 
professors where simple instruction only was required of them; 
but their executive force, their tact in the management of men, 
might have been represented by that unknown quantity x. 

In looking over the musical field for a musician capable of fill- 
ing the position of president, our eye alights on Theodore Thomas. 
We did not find him in the board of directors, and he is entitled to 





be at the head of the list. The young leader has not yet attained 
the full meed of praise which he has fairly earned. ‘Too little is 
known of the struggles through which he has passed and the in- 
domitable energy which has sustained him. He has given the best 
evidence of his musical genius by the skill manifested in bringing 
his orchestra to such perfection. He has shown a still greater 
claim to recognition by the unusual executive talent exhibited in 
conquering obstacles, keeping his orchestra intact for so many 
years, and placing it among the first orchestras not only of this 
country but of Europe. In the selection of men he is sagacious 
and well nigh infallible. He is not easily influenced by social con- 
siderations; merit takes precedence of everything else. In the 
formation of a staff in the new college he would be firm and inex- | 





orable. Personal influence would have no weight in the presenta- 


American bred, and we have the desired requisites for the presi- | 


tion of candidates. To these qualities add the fact that he is 


dent of the millionaire ivcognito's new toy. 

We take the liberty, therefore, of nominating Mr. Thomas, and 
although we have not the slightest idea that he will be selected, we 
feel better in having discharged our duty in the premises. His 
misfortune is in being too near home. Were he in Paris, the board 
would hasten to apply to him. New York especially has a marked 
partiality for foreigners. _We cross the ocean for our clergymen 
even while the country is full of unsettled candidates. True, we 
get some very excellent importations; but we take them from lucra- 
tive fields and let our own shepherds wander at large over flockless 
pastures. So we Mr. Thomas that isn't 
‘*Dutch"’ as his accent indicates, and that he wasn't bred three 
thousand miles away, where he might have received the honor and 


commiserate he as 


adulation which are strangely intensified by distance. 

Nevertheless, we still have hopes for the ultimate success of the 
College. It is a favorable symptom that the board has not been 
precipitate in buying up opera houses and hippodromes, nor reck- 
less in the selection of instructors before it has found a head. We 
wish it all success, Next year this nation will be a hundred years 
old. This is not stated as an item of news, but to point a moral 
In agriculture, mechanic arts, general education, political corrup- 
tion and municipal thievery we are fully up to the most advanced 
nations of the old world. We have the pertest girls, the ‘‘ cheek- 
iest ’ boys, and the most desperate business men in Christendom. 
We have two or three very respectable universities which give 
promise of still greater excellence. But our thirty-four millions of 
freemen are utterly destitute of a college of music. We congratu- 
late them, therefore, on the prospect of having this lack early sup- 
plied, and sincerely trust that the five millions of dollars will be so 
judiciously applied that no American need cross the ocean to com- 
plete a musical education or to secure the seemingly indispensable 
stamp for home recognition. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


— The Strakosch opera concerts with Titiens, the German opera 
with Postillion Wachtel as the particular star, and the Kellogg 
combination, will make the musical field lively this winter. 

— Miss Matilda E. Toedt, the violinist, has entirely recovered 
from her illness, and is pursuing her studies with renewed vigor 
under Herr Wieniawski, at Brussels. Her letter makes no men- 
tion of an early intention to return to this country. 

— Herr Von Bulow, the rival of Rubinstein, is a disciple of the 
new school. But he clings, nevertheless, to the old masters, and 
his programmes are rich with the works of Beethoven. Wagner 
is good for an entrée; but for steady diet, the people still prefer the 
‘‘antiquated German.” 

— The Handel and Haydn Society of Brooklyn (Dr. Damrosch, 
conductor) will have the services of the Thomas orchestra, and 
will also study the Choral Symphony. ‘The Philharmonic Society 
will present it at one of their concerts if the chorus succeed in 
mastering its difficulties. 

— Madame Antoinette Sterling, who, though Mrs. McKinley by 
marriage, retains her maiden name, returned to this country in 
September, for a brief visit. Her success in England has been 
most emphatic, she having been received by royalty and the pop- 
ulace with the highest marks of favor. 

— The Brooklyn Philharmonic, with Theodore Thomas as con- 
ductor, resumes under the most favorable auspices. An admirable 
arrangement by which the top of the scenery is covered, throws 
the entire volume of sound into the auditorium, besides adding 
comfort to the players, who have been much troubled by cold 
heads and half-frozen fingers. 

— The New York Philharmonic announces an innovation. The 
first and second rehearsals will be interspersed with other selec- 
tions than those to be played at the concert. This is questionable 
policy, and savors a little of catchpenny business. The concerts 
are not too good when the pieces are fully and faithfully re- 
hearsed. It is evident the Society needs an infusion of young 
blood. 

— The fight of the rival pianos is resumed on the appearance of 
Von Bulow, who is engaged to play the ‘‘ Chickering” only. 
Therefore any arrangement to play with the Thomas orchestra at 
Steinway Hall is embarrassed by the fact that the Steinways don't 
want a ‘‘Chickering"’ played in their building. Why don't the 
rival factions compromise by taking a ‘‘ Stodart?”’ 
might enjoy the change. 

-— The Oratorio Society, under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, have ef- 
fected an arrangement with the Thomas orchestra, by which it has 
the use of the orchestra in its oratorio performances, and will, in 
return, give the Choral Symphony of Beethoven at one of the 
Thomas Symphony Concerts. These latter will be given as here- 
tofore at Steinway Hall, each concert being preceded by a rehear- 
sal, or, in fact, a matinee concert. 

— The English Glee Club have filled the vacancy made by the 
departure of Mr. C. G. Bush for Europe, with Miss Anna E. Hol- 
brook, leading contralto of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Bush is studying painting, and we understand does not intend to 
resume singing in pubiic on his return. Miss Holbrook has a low 
contralto of exceeding richness and strength, and will readily sing 
the first tenor parts in the exquisite entertainments given by this 
club. ‘The remaining members are Miss Henrietta Beebe, so- 
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prano, Miss Louise Finch, contralto, and Messrs. G. G. Rock- 
wood, Aiken and Nilsen. 














DRAMA. 


‘THE MIGHTY DOLLAR.” 


THE Florences (Mr. and Mrs. William J , of that of ilk, to wit) 
are not very likely, we surmise, to find any such mint of money 
(‘‘ millions in it’’) in ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar,’ the new American 
comedy by Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf, handsomely produced by 
Manager Stuart at the New York Park Theatre, — as that uncov- 
ered at the same spot, last season, by Mr. John T. Raymond, in 
‘*The Gilded Age,” with his own leading character of Colonel Sel- 
Zers supplying the prominent attraction. This difference need not 


| necessarily be sought in any inferiority of the new play to the old ; 


for Mr. Woolf, as a dramatist, has already shown that he has un- 
doubted power of a certain class, and that his observation of the 
faults and follies of modern society is among the keenest, while his 
management has at least a very fair proportion of good taste and 
propriety. But ‘‘ The Gilded Age" came with the force of novelty ; 
and the character of Colonel Sellers, especially, was so freshly orig- 
inal as to the stage, and yet so forcibly natural as to a certain class 
of adventurers off the stage, that, apart from the impetus neces- 
sarily given to the drama by the previous publicaticn of the book 
from which it was derived, only a part of its extraordinary success 
was to be wondered at, leaving out of the calculation any estimate 
of Mr. Raymond's rendering of the Colonel. Granted the same 
amount of force in any second drama of the class, and the same 
amount of creative power in the acting, it would yet remain a 
grave question whether a corresponding interest could possibly be 
excited, and whether there would be ‘‘thousands”’ in it, to the 
So much for the possible failure of 
‘«The Mighty Dollar" (which should have been the ‘‘ Almighty,” 


‘* millions "’ of the original. 


or no such appellation) to create anything approaching to a furore, 
which probably had been expected of it, from title, subject, the 
careful production of the Park, the prestige of the leading perform- 
ers, and the wondrous success of a cognate predecessor. 
Meanwhile, in some regards, ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar’ deserves 
far more of applause and support than ‘‘ The Gilded Age;"’ and 
it would very probably, had it had the precedence, have taken 
the place of the other, to some extent, in becoming the ‘‘ talk of 
the town,” and the thing for quotations in miscellaneous society. 
Itis by far the better play of the two, taking all in all, having 
much greater scope of character and much closer appeal to the 
average feeling of people and the time, besides a certain society 
flavor in which the other is almost wholly deficient. It is even 
doubtful whether the catch-phrase of the former play, ‘‘ There's 
millions in it,” is not equaled in possibilities of popularity by the 
initialing of this— the ‘‘ B. T. I., big thing on ice,” ‘‘Q. K., quite 
correct,” etc., with the pendant, which is very effective if not oo 
often repeated: ‘‘ By a large majority."’ And in the acting of the 
leading characters, let us at once dare the fate of the rash and the 
confident, by saying that the rival play is so nearly equaled, that 
future times may have difficulty in discovering the differences in 
excellence. There are two to the one, of course —the Colonel of 
‘« The Gilded Age” being literally called to bear the whole weight 
on a single pair of shoulders, while in ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar"’ there 
are two ‘to the fore,’’ with a somewhat markedly able company 
following more or less closely. 

Whatever, for the management or the amiable star-coupie, may 
be the eventual financial success of this play, it is beyond question 
that the Florences have done well for their reputation, in putting 
themselves before the public in the leading 7d/es supplied by it. 
Mr. Florence, always a careful maker-up, has never done anything 
more perfect in that line, than in his outward presentment of the 
Hon. Bardwell Slote, ‘‘M. C. from the Cohosh district."”. From 
toe to cranium he is disguised from the possibility of recognition 
without the aid of the voice —as completely metamorphosed, in- 
deed, as was John E. Owens, on that well-remembered first night 
of ‘‘Solon Shingle,’ at the Broadway Theatre, when nearly the 
whole body of his intimate acquaintances failed to recognize him, 
and believed that some substitution had taken place. Of course, 
with the use of the voice, the illusion ends; for Mr. Florence is no 
relative of Orator Puff, and can not change his attractive lisp at 
the bidding of any dramatist. Up to this point, as already said, 
the make-up for a quasi-disreputable political bummer of sixty, is 
perfect — indeed marvelous. The architect of the trousers of the 
Hon. Bardwell Slote is certainly an artist in his line; for only an 
artist could achieve that unnecessary fullness at thigh, and that 
length of narrowed leg, capable of producing the amount of un- 
graceful wrinkles here evident. Only less can be said of his wig, 
and indeed of his whole exsemdle, which is simply perfection. In 
the performance of the part (to put the greater after the less), quite 
as much loving care is evident, as well as quite as much of a pain- 
fully close study which must have been carried on in the lobbies at 
Washington and Albany, and in the saloons where lawgivers ‘‘ most 
do congregate "’ during congressional and legislative sessions. 
We do not remember ever to have seen this always-careful 
actor in more faithful effort or to better advantage. His use, 
correct and the reverse, of the catch-initials before alluded to, 
seems always natural and never forced; his throwing in of the in- 
evitable ‘‘ By a large majority,’’ is as easy and unconstrained ; and 
in brief, and to repeat in part what has already been said, the char- 
acter of the Hon. Bardwell Siote is, in the hands of Mr. Florence, an 
essential embodiment, worthy to live while the exigencies of the 
country more or less require the existence of his originals in the 
flesh. 

Quite as much, in the way of commendation, may be remarked 
of Mrs. Florence, whose character of Mrs. General Gilflory may be 
said to fit her like one of her own Parisian gloves, or any other 
part of the graceful and gracefully worn costume in which she plays 
the character. The catch-feature of her 7d/e of a lady who has re- 
sided very long abroad, in the lifetime of the late General G. (who 
was probably a consul or special agent to one of the French ports), 
is the constant habit of proving her past foreign residence by trans- 
lating the unimportant words of conversation into French, gener. 
ally with propriety, sometimes without, and always ridiculously. 
In the performance of this duty, it is not too much to say that prob- 
ably no other actress living could appear to the same advantage as 
Mrs. Florence, whose actual acquaintance with the French is by 
no means limited, and who has, during her many European visits, 





enjoyed every opportunity of studying this phase of American 
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character, to the life. Only less perfect is her simulation of per- 
plexity when assuming something more than the average burthen 
of lobbying commissions at once; and through all this there runs 
an unmistakable good nature, only a trifle perverted by her affec- 
tations, rendering the character lovable as well as enjoyable— the 
whole stamping the actress as at her very best in the personation. 

After the two leading characters, by far the most important re- 
maining is that of Clara Dart, unexceptionably played by Miss 
Maud Granger, and at times with a force leading one to doubt 
whether this rising young actress may not eventually find her field 
in the more sober 7é/e of tragedy or serious comedy. The part of 
Blanche Mossthorn brings into the acquaintance of American audi- 
ences a new English actress of quiet promise, though as yet with 
somewhat of the old-world mannerisms, in Miss Annie Edmondson ; 
and Libbie Ray (** Libbie dear "’) shows decided comedy powers on 
the part of Miss Edith Osmond. But a single female character re- 
mains to be noticed —that of Laura Seabright, well rendered by 
Miss Pearl Eytinge. Scarcely the same amount of general com- 
mendation bestowed upon the ladies of this cast, can be accorded 
to the gentlemen, albeit their array is creditable. The part of 
Roland Vance, the journalist, is unquestionably belittled rather 
than illustrated in the hands of Mr. Saville; Charley Brood is a 
very fair study of bashfulness as given by Mr. Charles Villers, 
but with a shade too much recollection of Toots; Mr. Ferguson's 
Lord Cairngorn has its best praise in being called quiet and gentle- 
manly; and Mr. Padgett's Colonel Tom Dart, Mr. Grant's Arthur 
Le Maitre, Mr. Willard's Saville, M. C., and the Civil Rights 
representatives of Messrs. Brutone and Langley, are all sufficiently 
respectable to fill their different positions to practical advantage, 
while nothing more can honestly be said of them. 

As already suggested, the production of ‘‘ The Mighty Dollar” 
by the management of the Park is entitled to the highest commen- 
dation. It is neither easy nor necessary to discover four more care- 
fully painted or more richly set scenes than those of the four acts of 
this play — the two first (exteriors), ‘‘ Grabmoor” and ‘‘ Arlington 
Heights,”’ being from the pencil of Mr, Calyo, and the remaining 
two, both interiors at Grabmoor, carefully supplied by Messrs. 
Matt Morgan and Heimann. From the first the production has 
seemed to run smoothly and to strike the popular appreciation 
without creating very marked enthusiasm : it is possible that before 
this sees the light it may have grown upon that appreciation to the 
large extent it deserves — even to the making of ‘‘H. D., how do 
you do?" and ‘‘ By a large majority,” the oft-repeated cant phrases 
of the street. Much in the acting, and no little in the play, deserves 
even this measure of success, —which after all, however, will be 
accorded or not by the dramatic fates without any close reference 
to merit, all former experience being taken as the standard of 
probability. Criticism «fon criticism, by the way, is generally held 
to be ungracious, if not improper: were this canon not well estab- 
lished, we should ac= that the average of the press comments on 
this production have been by no means what it has deserved — 
cool when a little warmth would have been well in place, and with 
a tendency to stint praise when praise has been actually extorted. 
For the final effect of this, too, we must wait with due patience. 
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ART. 


SCHOOL-BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Tuis special detail, until within a very limited period, was the 
worst performed if not the least understood, of all the branches of 
illustratory art. Hasty and crude in design were most of the so- 
called pictorial aids to the child in understanding his text — the 
idea evidently being, that ‘‘anything was good enough for the 
child,”’ in total ignoring if not ignorance of the fact that no eye 
needs to be so carefully instructed as that which communicates 
shapes and ideas to the young brain in course of formation. Most 
of us who have neared the half century can remember what were 
the illustrated school-books put into our hands from forty years ago 
down to that much nearer period represented by twenty-five. The 
old primers, and so many of the old spelling and reading books as 
supplied anything in the line of illustration, certainly, in drawing, 
depicted human form and landscape in shapes little likely to assist 
the study of natural history or nature; while in the detail of en- 
graving, most of the pages carried out the exaggerated charge that 
the cutting had been done with a broad-ax on a fence-post. Of 
late, truth to say, the whole process of school-book illustration has 
been marvelously advanced, side by side with the corresponding 
advance in the adornment of other publications, so that there has 
not really been much danger, during the past few years, of the stu- 
dent mistaking a cow for a castle or a milk-maid for a bunch of 
hollyhocks, or vice versa. There have been improvements and im- 
provements, however; and a late specimen, falling under our 
notice, has induced these remarks, preparatory to a word of spe- 
cial commendation to be bestowed upon it. All the earlier vol- 
umes of the ‘‘Graded School Series,” published by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York, show a care in illustra- 
tion not often found in such volumes; and in the ‘‘ Third Reader" 
of that series, especially, we find some pictures from the burin of 
Juengling (so well known to the patrons of THE ALDINE), far 
eclipsing any previous efforts in the same direction, with which we 
chance to have any acquaintance. Actually, many of Mr. Jueng- 
ling’s pictures in this ‘t Reader,"’ are so perfect in every detail, and 
so full of the very mastery of the art of wood-engraving, that they 
seem, at the first thought, wasted in a mere school-book, and en- 
titled to place in luxurious books for the boudoir or presentation. 
A second thought, however, recalls what has before been said — 
that illustrations, for the young and to instruct as well as delight 
young eyes, demand to be perfect in drawing and elaborate in fin- 
ish,—and that probably Mr. Juengling, admittedly among the 
most faithful and effective of wood-engravers, could not set himself 
at a more meritorious work, even in annuals or THE ALDINE, 
than in illustrating the school-book in this unexceptionable man- 
ner, delighting the instructed eye of the adult and the art-lover, 
while literally enrapturing the less exigent youth of the school- 
room. Some day—who knows?—the school-book may become 
one of the best nurseries of art; and when that day comes, we may 
depend upon it that the education supplied by fine work to each 
student, will be well repaid in increased knowledge of form and 
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JoHN HOWARD PAYNE, if those who have been of the earth and 
departed hence for ‘‘ another and a better world," are enabled to 
look back upon the scenes of their earthly labors and those who 
carry out or mar the scope of those labors— this departed poet 
and dramatist of America must, in such case, have a pleasant con- 
sciousness, to-day, that, whatever of neglect he may have suffered 
in the past, full justice is being rendered him in the present, 
thanks especially and almost entirely to the efforts of one man who 
came after his day, but was placed in circumstances fully to appre- 
ciate the powers of one gone before—none other than Gabriel 
Harrison, whose name will ever, henceforth, be connected, at least 
in America, with that of the author of ‘‘ Brutus” and ‘‘ Sweet 
Home."" There is no intention, in the present paper, of reviewing 
the circumstances through which Mr. Harrison has been induced 
to undertake and carry on such arduous labors as have resulted in 
the Payne bust in Brooklyn Prospect Park, and in the luxurious 
volume, ‘‘ The Life and Writings of John Howard Payne,” lately 
issued from the press of Joel Munsell, Albany. Something of 
reverence for the great dead, not to call it ‘‘man-worship,”’ has 
undoubtedly been involved, as those who know the biographer 
can well understand; but something more and more powerful has 
unquestionably been found in the connection of the biographer 
with a third person. This was the late Edwin Forrest, whose 
warm admiration of the tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus,”’ in which he won so 
many of his best honors, extended to the author who could have 
written that tragedy, and found many and ardent expressions during 
all the later years of his life. Mr. Forrest, dying, left behind him 
few brother-actors more thoroughly impressed with his powers and 
the mark he had made upon the dramatic times, than Mr. Har- 
rison; and there is not a doubt that from conversations with the 
great representative of Brutus, at least something of that ardor of 
regard was derived, leading the biographer to what has been so 
truly a ‘‘ Zabor of love” toward him who was virtually the first 
American dramatist. 

With such an inspiration, it could not have been otherwise than 
that Hr. Harrison, supplementing the noble bust in the Park with 
an appreciative biography, should have done his work with ardor: 
it remains to be said, and it may be said in all candor, that he 
has done it, in the main, with excellent judgment —a quality by 
no means insured by the possession of the other. With the admir- 
ation already understood, there was great danger that the biogra- 
phy, whose best raison d'étre was to be found in the additional 
knowledge of its subject which it would supply to the American 
people, might degenerate into eulogy, not always in the best taste, 
and certain to destroy the very mission of the work by enthusiastic 
overcoloring. Let it be said that this temptation has been marvel- 
ously well resisted by Mr. Harrison, whose admiration for his sub- 
ject, if at all times evident, is never obtrusive, and never finds 
expression beyond what may be easily received. In the main, 
while confessedly admiring and somewhat in the form of a tribute, 
it bears the impress of being closely restrained, well considered, 
and intrinsically just. 

Sincerely anxious that the very limited edition so far supplied, 
should be followed by a much more extensive one, displaying less 
luxury of paper and margin, and at a price more easily within the 
reach of ordinary book purchasers,—we have no intention of 
recording a word, in review, calculated to make that republication 
less likely; and we shall accordingly avoid any such examination 
of the life and literary career of Mr. Payne, as might well be justi- 
fied under other circumstances, That the poet was of an honor- 
able family, is a fact well known to such Americans as have made 
the least study of biography and genealogy; but only a limited 
percentage know that, while the residence of his family was for 
many years at East Hampton, Long Island, the place of birth of 
the poet was in the city of New York. Not even this, and the date 
of his birth, June 9, 1791, being generally remembered, it is 
quite natural that most of the other details of his life should be 
more or less shadowy, and that thousands of persons otherwise 
well informed, should really only know the author of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” as the author of that lyric, with a few aware of his 
claim to the Forrestian tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus." Surprisingly few, of 
the present generation, know of him at all as an actor; while the 
fact is that in early youth he seems quite to have divided the fame 
of precocious Thespianism with the then celebrated Master Betty, 
of England, and that had he been nothing else or more than an 
actor, he would probably have attained a position on the boards, 
impossible in his divided life. To most of us, Mr. Payne stands 
as the author of the most popular domestic song of any age (pos- 
sibly rivaled within the last twenty years by ‘‘ Annie Laurie "’) 
somewhat dimly thereafter as a dramatist, and finally as a man who 
became consul at one of the Barbary ports, who died there, and 
whose body yet reposes in that barbarian soil, to attract occasional 
attention and comment from the traveler who traverses the south 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

It is only through such a work as that of Mr. Harrison, that even 
glimpses can be caught by the public eye, of that long sojourn of 
Mr. Payne abroad, commencing in 1813 (when he was but twenty- 
two years of age), he having sailed for England, on the ship Catha- 
rine Ray, on the 17th January of that year, — and ending, for the 
time, in his return to America in the midst of the first terrible chol- 
era season, landing at New York on the 25th July, 1832, and re- 
ceiving, at the Park Theatre, on the 29th November, of that year, 
the great ovation of his return, with many others following succes- 
sively in different cities of the Union. 

There are few more interesting pages of biographical reading, 
than those recording the acquaintance of the young American with 
the Englishmen of mark in the world of letters, of half a century 
ago, — albeit the theme might have been pursued at more length 
to advantage. Enough is shown, however, of the circumstances 
attending Mr. Payne's decided triumphs on the English and Irish 
stage, to make his life far less a myth than it has previously been, 
and to show that, even during the War of 1812 raging at the time 
of his first appearances in Great Britain, an American who gave 
evidence of commanding talent, could be and was received with 
consideration. That, as author, dramatist and actor, and even in 
the thankless task of resident purveyor of French plays for the 
English market, at Paris, he held creditable place and won many 





ripened sense of beauty, throughout after life. 











by the people of the sore and captious mother country —this is 
much to know, however late the knowledge. ~ 

A somewhat strange episode even in the life of a man markedly 
singular in many regards, followed Mr. Payne's return to America 
and the three years during which he still maintained his connection 
with the drama, deriving a certain amount of pecuniary advantage 
from what may be called the benefits of acknowledgment, com- 
menced at the New York Park in November, 1832, and concluded 
at the New Orleans Camp Street in 1835. This was his residence 
among and close affiliation with the Cherokee Indians, at that 
time under the leadership of the celebrated chief, John Ross— 
leading to not ill-founded jealousy on the part of the United States 
Government, which believed Payne, through advice to Ross, in 
large measure responsible for the failure of a treaty from which 
much benefit to the country had been expected. Perhaps there is 
no more characteristic action in the whole course of the life of the 
poet-actor-dramatist, than this temporary affiliation with the Cher- 
okees as a sort of alternation from the company of the ‘‘ Mohocks”’ 
of London, in which a large part of nearly twenty years of his life 
had been passed; and it is not too sure that the consulate to Tunis 
did not grow out of the idea that he who could so well manage one 
race of the barbarian and the impracticable, would be found effi- 
cient in dealing with another not much easier of manipulation. 
Another appointment to a consular office in the Barbary States 
will be readily called to mind as illustrating this point —that of 
Thomas Nelson Carr, whom Mr. Payne marvelously resembled 
in many details of face, head, and in what may be called fierce 
force of character; and those who read this biography, and who 
mark the overbearing tenacity with which Consul Payne, at Tunis, 
forced the repair of the consular residence, will be likely to recall 
the corresponding vigor of Consul Carr, who, with his exaguatur 
to Tangier (Morocco) withdrawn through British intrigues, came 
home, secured reappointment, went back to Tangier, and forced 
his re-recognition literally at the cannon’s mouth, with an American 
fleet in the harbor and two hours given in which to accord the 
official salute, under threat of bombardment. 

It was in 1842, after several years spent at home, in literary and 
other creditable labors, though with no return to the stage, — that 
Mr. Payne received, through the efforts of Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Marcy and many other leading men in political life, the appointment 
of U.S. Consul to Tunis, destined to make him an exile once more 
and finally. He sailed in February, 1843, and reached his consu- 
late on the 13th May of that year, passing through London, Paris, 
Havre, Marseilles, etc., and renewing many of the pleasant ac- 
quaintances dropped a dozen years before. He soon became a 
favorite with the Bey of Tunis, as well as an active worker in the 
peculiar duties of his office. Political intrigue recalled him in 
1845, to give him another round of revisiting his old haunts in 
Europe, he only reaching America in 1847. Then followed a long 
period of weary waiting; and then, with the efforts of his old 
friends Webster and Marcy, joined by Mr. Clayton, his reappoint- 
ment in the early weeks of 1851. He sailed from America, for the 
last time, in April, 1851, and reached Tunis at the close of July of 
that year, receiving a warm welcome from the authorities who had 
learned to respect him during his previous tenure of office. 

That Mr. Payne, during both his holdings of the consulate, was 
the reverse of idle in that walk which had supplied the best occu- 
pation of his life, there is more than reason to believe, though no 
amount of effort has been able to discover the manuscripts which 
may have attested his labor. That he had in view and in pro- 
gress, a history of the Barbary States, and possibly of the Moors 
in connection with them — is a matter of literal certainty; but the 
world is never to be benefited by his uncompleted efforts, what- 
ever carelessness or enmity may have wrought the destruction of 
material so valuable. His health failed rapidly during the early 
winter of 1851-2, necessitating a temporary abode in Italy; and he 
died on the gth April, 1852, in the sixty-second year of his age, 
having nobly filled his place in the world even if somewhat errat- 
ically ; — but leaving on the collective mind an impression that will 
never be effaced — that, however much he had done, he had by no 
means as yet done the best that was in him. 

Of the literary contents of that portion of this volume devoted to 
the ‘‘ Writings,’ we have not as yet had occasion to speak. They 
comprise, principally, ‘‘ Lispings of the Muse,” a collection of 
juvenile poems said to have been “ chiefly written before the age 
of sixteen,’’ and certainly wonderful for that age, though even so 
only a promise of what might well have been expected in later and 
riper life; ‘‘ Poems of Later Days,” showing a marked improve- 
ment in power, but scarcely any brightening of the poetical faculty, 
and markedly fragmentary in character; ‘‘ Scene from an Unpub- 
lished Play '’ (which may well have borne the title of ‘‘ ‘The Paint- 
er's Love"’); ‘‘Our Neglected Poets,’ an appreciative review, 
with extracts, of the life and work of a perished Long Island 
genius, one William Martin Johnson; the tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus” 
(upon which, at last, must hinge the highest capacities of the great 
might have been of John Howard Payne); and an Appendix, in 
which are grouped poems by various writers of eminence, bearing 
a certain relation to Mr. Payne, or made appropriate through hav- 
ing been presented to him by the writers under peculiar circum- 
stances. The book—for which one could wish only two altera- 
tions—the addition at least of ‘‘Clari’’ and ‘‘ Therese," if no 
others of the dramatic works, — and much more careful proof-read- 
ing, the want of which has seriously marred the sense in some 
instances, — the book concludes with a list of ‘‘ Mr, Payne's Dram- 
atic Works,” showing that they were exceedingly large in number, 
the list divided into eight tragedies, six comedies, no less than 
twenty-one dramas, five operas, and half a score of farces — many 
of each keeping the stage, and the whole body of stage-labor at 
once conscientious and creditable. Once more, we commend this 
rare book, and demand, on the part of the public, a cheaper repub- 
lication in the general interest. 

It would be equally ungraceful and unjust, however, to close this 
hasty paper without saying that Mr. Harrison, in his work, and 
especially in the securing and erection of the Payne bust, has been 
materially and lovingly assisted by the Faust Club, of Brooklyn, 
the association thus at once justifying and honoring their literary 
appellation. 
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